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THE WEST SAXON INVASION AND THE ICKNIELD WAY 


Invasion is an evil from which this country has happily 
suffered but little, and for that very reason such invasions as have 
occurred invest themselves with a peculiar interest, as regards 
their extent, intensity, duration and effectiveness. This is perhaps 
the more so because they all belong to a distant past. Even the 
last, the Norman Conquest, is wrapped in some of the mists of 
antiquity ; while those of the Anglo-Saxons and Romans have now, 
practically speaking, passed from the domain of history to that of 
archeology, to which all the invasions before the coming of the 
Romans belong. 

One of the lines of research which history and archeology 
share is the question of the direction of the invasions. It is used 
by archeologists not merely to ascertain the origins of and the 
routes followed by the invaders, but also to trace the gradual 
spread of the cultural influences which they brought with them. 

Almost daily fresh knowledge comes forward to increase the 
volume of data available for the reconstruction of the effects of 
the inroad of the so-called beaker-folk about the beginning of the 
second millennium B.c. The extent of the diffusion of the type 
of pottery which gives these invaders their name is now fairly 
accurately known, but what is as yet imperfectly known is the 
persistence of its use. In other words, the doubts about the 
time at which subsequent invaders appeared and their relations 
to their forerunners leave the later part of the Bronze Age still 
obscure on many points. Recent investigations like those at 
Hengistbury and All Cannings Cross have, however, established 
the certainty of some invasion early in the first millennium B.0., 
and must lead to interesting results when the extent of the diffusion 
of the culture revealed in such south-English sites becomes more 
definitely known. 


All the invasions, with perhaps the partial exception of the 
No. 38.—voL. x. ML 
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Viking raids, naturally descended on the east and south coasts, 
some more particularly at one point than another, according as 
the continental starting-point shifted northward or southward. 
Thus the invasion of the beaker-folk seems at present to have 
concentrated itself on the south coast, moving gradually inland, 
though the depth and rapidity of penetration remain still uncertain. 

Subsequent inroads of the same or kindred folk were wider 
spread in their initial stages, and have left their traces from Dorset 
to Yorkshire; but it is noteworthy that, with the exception of 
the Nene valley, nowhere do they seem to have penetrated deep 
into the country. This does not imply that their effects stopped 
short at any given point. It means no more than that, as revealed 
by archeological research, the evidences of fresh changes are often 
so marked as to suggest that, before one wave of immigration had 
time to establish itself, a new wave rolled in behind it, as it were, 
obliterating and engulfing that which preceded it. The last of 
these prehistoric invasions suffered the same fate as its prede- 
cessors, not, however, from invaders of kindred stock, but from 
the organised Roman Conquest. 

The military character of the Roman invasion precludes 
any comparison between it and the others, and the same is 
in a measure true of the Norman Conquest, for, although in the 
latter case the introduction of large bodies of foreign priests 
brought about far-reaching changes in the domains of art, culture, 
and central administration, yet the conquerors never succeeded 
in effecting a complete change in English custom and law. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasions, however, stand on an entirely 
different footing from those of prehistoric times in that they 
involved a permanent occupation by a newrace. They descended 
on the east and south coasts at a large number of points; and in 
order that their cumulative effects may be adequately realised, 
it is essential that the direction of the inroads should be correctly 
understood. About such coastal attacks as the Jutish descent 
on Kent and the Isle of Wight, the Saxon occupation of Sussex 
or the Anglian inroads into Norfolk and the region north of the 
Wash, there can be no dispute. 

The outstanding problem of the archeology of the period is 
that of the Saxon settlement of the Upper Thames valley in 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Gloucestershire and the route by 
which that settlement was effected. On the correct solution of 
that problem depends ultimately an accurate interpretation of the 
archeological material from the valleys of the Cam, Ouse and Nene, 
as well as a full understanding of the changes of agricultural 
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systems such as have been revealed by the work of the Air-Survey 
in Wiltshire and Hampshire.! 

In recent years the difficulty of accepting the traditional route 
of the Saxon penetration into the upper valley of the Thames by 
way of Portsmouth and Salisbury has been frequently noted. 
Archeological investigation renders it well-nigh impossible to 
believe that a large body of invaders advancing along that line 
should have left practically no traces of settlements in their 
passage. The alternative has been a route up the river Thames 
itself. Objections have been raised even to this route, first in the 
contention that London was never properly conquered by the 
invaders. This objection has been countered by the theory that 
the Saxons managed to pass on the Southwark side and thus 
reached the district round Mitcham and Croydon, where their 
settlements occur. Thus far there certainly was an early Saxon 
invasion up the river. But, as a second objection to this route 
for the earliest penetration to the Upper Thames, the lack of 
settlements which forms such a strong argument against the 
Portsmouth route also applies in a lesser degree to the Thames 
route itself, since from Weybridge to Reading the paucity of 
archeological finds is distinctly striking. Once the Saxons had 
established themselves in the Upper Thames valley, there would 
be nothing extraordinary in further bands of immigrants making 
their way up the Thames to join the first arrivals without halting 
between the mouth of the river and Oxfordshire. If, however, 
the first invasion followed that route it would seem natural to 
expect the advance to be marked by considerable settlements 
at various stages of their progress, unless the interpretation of this 
gap previously suggested by me, that along the intervening stretch 
of the river both banks were densely forested, is correct.” 

At the time that explanation was written, it seemed to be 
the only way out of the difficulty. Further consideration of the 
archeological material now available suggests the possibility 
of an entirely different route, one which would appear to remove 
certain difficulties inherent in either of the other two lines of 
advance. 

The new route suggested is a land route from the Wash along 
some such line as the Icknield Way from Car bridgeshire to 
Oxfordshire. 

Few ways in this country can probably claim greater antiquity 
than the Icknield Way. From the earliest times it must have 


1 See review, p. 156. 
* The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913), p. 55. 
H2 
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served as a means of communication between East Anglia and 
south-western Britain. Along its line traces of prehistoric man 
in the form of neolithic settlements, barrows, fortified camps and 
the like, occur at frequent intervals. Its route lies along the 
northerly face of a chalk-belt, often with a line of forest behind 
it to the south, and with fertile agricultural valleys to the north. 
Running from a point near Thetford, it passes by Lackford, 
Newmarket, and Royston to Wilbury Camp, near Hitchin. 
Thence it crosses by Offley and the north of Luton to Dunstable. 
From there it follows the edge of Dunstable Downs to below Tring 
Hill and along the foot of the Chilterns by Little Kimble to 
Ewelme, and so to Goring, where it crossed the Thames to pass 
into the Ridgeway along the northern face of the Berkshire 
Downs. The Way (or ways) then follows the line of the Downs 
past the White Horse and on by Hackpen Hill, Avebury, and 
West Kennet to Salisbury Plain. For long stretches, as along the 
Dunstable Downs, the Chilterns and the Berkshire Downs, the 
Way dominates the valleys below. 

Dr. Fox, whose careful survey of the archeological material 
around Cambridge fulfils a long-felt need, has observed in refer- 
ence to the Cambridgeshire section of the Way that it often 
consists of alternative routes used according to the season of the 
year.! Similarly further south, an alternative route from 
Ewelme, probably a summer-way, crossed the Thames at Walling- 
ford to merge into a lower Way along the foot of the Downs in the 
vicinity of Wantage. 

The relation of the Way to the system of Roman roads is of 
some interest. This native route still remained the only direct 
line of communication between the Wash and the Thames and 
beyond, and was treated by the Romans as at any rate a con- 
venient commercial route, one imagines rather in the nature of a 
pack-horse trail than a paved road. For, though they did not 
transform it entirely into a typical Roman road, yet they ap- 
parently straightened it in places, e.g. between Royston and Bal- 
dock, from Ivinghoe to near Pitstone Reservoir, and in the 
neighbourhood of Little Kimble, Bucks, where remains of Roman 
occupation have come to light. But, even so, the possibilities of 
the Icknield Way as a “ herestraet ’’ must not be overlooked. 
Dr. Fox aptly cites the march of Lodbrdk’s army in a.D. 871 from 
East Anglia to Reading, which apparently followed this route. 

Dr. Fox has also suggested that this natural highway may well 
have been used by fifth-century raiders from the Upper Cam to 

1 Cyril J. Fox, The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region (1924), p. 143. 
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the Upper Thames,! and that this would explain the exceptionally 
early character of the Dorchester finds. Those finds, however, 
would seem to stand as a thing apart and can with difficulty be 
brought into relation with the main period of the invasions, and 
for that reason must be left out of the present investigation. But 
evidently Dr. Fox does not feel inclined to support the Icknield 
Way as a possible main route of entry for the Saxons into the 
Thames valley, since he holds that the absence of late cruciform 
brooches, girdle-hangers, and clasps in the Thames valley area 
point to the absence of an “ Anglian reflex,” which would serve, 
as I understand his argument, to counterbalance the numerous 
Saxon saucer brooches in the Cambridge region. Such a reflex 
he considers existed between the Avon valley of Warwickshire 
and the Anglian districts to the east. 

I venture to think that Pr. Fox has in this missed the true 
interpretation of the evidence. The cases he cites are hardly 
parallel. The Saxon occupation of the Avon valley was com- 
paratively late, as the finds from Bidford would seem to demon- 
strate. By the time that the Saxons had penetrated into that 
region from the Thames valley, the Anglian tribes had advanced 
right up into Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and even beyond, 
so that the two elements, Angle and Saxon, eventually met, and 
their two cultures tinged one another. But the Saxon invasion 
of the Upper Thames valley stands on quite a different footing. 
To put the case briefly, the Saxons invaded the Thames valley by 
the Icknield Way, but held little or no intercourse thereafter with 
the regions through which they had passed. Between the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Cambridge, with its mixed Saxon and Anglian 
culture, and the Thames, there is a long stretch of country wherein 
such cemeteries as occur have a definitely Saxon tinge : as examples 
may be mentioned Shefford, Kempston and Toddington, all at 
no great distance from the Icknield Way. For it has always to be 
remembered that though the Saxons may have used the Icknield 
Way as a line of advance any settlements established along that 
line would not be so much on that route itself, as lower down at 
the foot of the slopes, where they would find land of the type 
which they seem to have preferred, with enclosed water-meadows 
succeeded by open arable land and pasturage or woodland in a 
triple zonal system.? The settlements mentioned above are all 
on the Cam and Ouse side of the watershed, yet none of them 
show any definite sign of anything Anglian. In fact they form 


1 Op. cit., p. 287. 
* O. G. 8. Crawford, Air Survey and Archaeology, p. 8. 
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part of a belt of settlements in Bedfordshire and south North- 
amptonshire which are manifestly Saxon in character.1 Under 
the old interpretation of the West Saxon invasion these settle- 
ments were regarded by me as representing Saxon invaders who 
entered England by the Wash, and who, after first occupying 
Cambridgeshire, gradually moved westwards under pressure of 
later arrivals in the guise of Angles. Their advance, however, 
stopped short of the Ouse~Thames watershed and there was thus 
no other connection between these Saxons and those in the Thames 
valley than that of a common name and culture. 

But even so there were some serious difficulties in the way of 
acceptance of this interpretation of the evidence. Certain finds 
existed which seemed to necessitate the postulation of definite 
intercourse between the two regions, possibly by way of trade, 
though in any case such intercouwrse was between two Saxon 
tribes which, as indicated by the Saxon belt of settlements 
mentioned above, lay close to one another. 

If, however, the idea of an invasion from the Wash along the 
Icknield Way can be accepted, then these settlements need no 
longer be regarded as entirely due to pressure from Anglian tribes 
behind them,*—though this factor may be of some importance— 
but become simply settlements established at different points 
along the line of advance ; in fact they belonged to the people left 
behind on the trail of invaders who ultimately crossed into the 
valley of the Thames. From the settlement which was established 
at Kempston it needed but a short crossing of the Ouse—Nene 
watershed to reach Duston and other places round Northampton, 
where similar Saxon settlements have come to light. The fact 
that in this latter region Anglian finds also occur means no more 
than that it lies close to the east-west line which marks the division 
of the Anglian cultures to the north and the Saxon to the south. 

Apart from these general considerations, it must be admitted 
that the specific evidence at present available is not very exten- 
sive, but it is more than probable that such evidence will accumulate 


1 In the latter county Duston, Holdenby, Newnham and Marston St. Lawrence 
belong to this series. 

* From these later arrivals the region eventually at the time of the stabilisation 
of Anglo-Saxon England became known as Middle Anglia, since, in addition to the 
numerous signs of their presence round Cambridge, they have left traces up the 
Nene valley, as at Islip and Desborough, but less frequently near Northampton 
itself, The line of division between the Angles and Saxons in the pagan period, 
i.e., down to c, A.p, 650, is indicated on the map by a line xxxxx from Warwick 
to Ipswich. That the two elements overlap at certain points is undeniable. The 
cemeteries round Barrington afford ample proof of this, but when compared with 
that at Linton Heath (Fox, op. cit., p. 260) prove that a Saxon element untinged 
by anything Anglian existed close to the line. 
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as time goes on. Meanwhile I confine myself to an examination 
of a few striking points. 

In the first place the discovery of a fine equal-armed brooch 

at Sutton-Courtenay links up, as I have noted elsewhere, this 
settlement, and those at Kempston and Newnham, with others in 
Cambridgeshire. Whatever the exact date of this style of brooch, 
there can be no doubt but that it forms one of the closest links 
between the Saxon settlements in England and the province of 
Hanover, from which this section of the invaders must have 
come. ; 
The second point to notice is the occurrence in Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire and Berkshire of applied brooches with an 
identical pattern embossed on the applied plate. This design is 
represented by eleven specimens from cemeteries near Cambridge, 
by eight from Kempston? and in addition by two from the early 
West Saxon cemetery at Frilford.* The design employed to 
decorate the border of these brooches also occurs on an applied 
brooch found at Duston (Northampton Museum). 

Thirdly, there are the few examples of cruciform brooches 
found in the Thames valley. Those from Frilford are clearly 
early, with their small head-plate, detached round, lateral knobs, 
and their clean-cut facets. The pair from East Shefford is a little 
later, but neither pair is too advanced for it to have belonged, as 
Dr. Fox rightly remarks, to that element which the Saxon and 
Anglian cultures possessed in common at an early period (late 
fifth or early sixth century) of the settlements. 

Lastly, there are certain geographical considerations to be 
taken into account. The line of Saxon settlements along the line 
of the Icknield Way in Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire already 
mentioned is continued in Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 
In Buckinghamshire cemeteries have been found at Wing, Ment- 
more, Oving, and in a group south-west of Aylesbury, including 
Stone, Bishopstone and Kingsey. These lead in turn to the 
Thames at Ewelme, Benson and Dorchester. Not all of these 
cemeteries can be proved to be early, though certain finds, as at 
Leagrave, Beds, and at Bishopstone, Bucks, have been inter- 
preted as such.‘ But it is perhaps significant that in several of 
the cemeteries along this line from Bedfordshire to the Thames 
cremation is of frequent occurrence. It is usually held ® that on 
the eastern side of the watershed this is to be regarded as a sign 

1 Archeologia, xxiii. 174 et seq. ® Tbid., \xiii. 179. 
’ Ashmolean Museum, 1909, 491 (Evans Collection). 


* G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Karly England, iii. 369; iv. 563. 
5 Ibid., iv. 636. 
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of Anglianinfluence. It is hardly clear why this should beso. It 
is true that in this country the rite is commoner in Anglian 
districts and that the fine ornamented urns are more often found 
in unmistakable Anglian cemeteries. At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that in the great cremation cemeteries of 
Hanover, such as Westerwanna and Stade, the urns are identica] 
with those which we usually associate in this country with the 
Angles. There is, in fact, nothing to warrant the attribution of 
such urns from the cemeteries along the line parallel to the 
Icknield Way to the Angles rather than to the Saxons; and 
the other finds from those cemeteries show practically no other 
traces of anything that needs to be regarded as Anglian, save 
possibly a few objects which can easily have filtered through 
from the one culture to the other, where the two lay in close 
proximity to one another. In any case the urns found at Long 
Wittenham and Frilford, Berks, prove that the Saxons in this 
country did at times make use of urns identical with those of the 
Anglian tribes. 

It may well be that the river theory which I have previously 
advocated still holds good in some measure and that this Saxon 
inroad from the Wash advanced partly by way of the Nene and 
the Ouse, as in the first instance the Ouse and the Cam gave them 
access to the neighbourhood of Cambridge; but in view of the 
numerous Saxon remains parallel to the Icknield Way it would 
seem that that route played the more important part. 

Much as there is in the historical accounts of the West Saxon 
invasion that has been found to be irreconcilable with the archzo- 
logical discoveries,” certainly the most difficult passage to interpret 
is that about the battle of Bedcanford in a.p. 571. In discussing 
the problem in the past I have felt that in order to accept this 
date as a statement of fact it was necessary to assume the 
presence of kindred tribes on both sides of the watershed. But 
the great difficulty in the way of such an assumption lay in the 
account of the battle itself. It is said to have been fought 
against the Walas at a time when it is certain a Saxon settlement 
was already established at Kempston, near Bedford; and in 
addition the list of towns captured as the result of the victory 


4 That these highly decorated vases were not merely made for cinerary 
urns is proved by the discovery of fragments in houses at Sutton Courtenay 
(Archeologia, \xxiii, 172, and Pl. XXIV, fig. 2); the best of the large domestic 
pottery was often used to contain the ashes after cremation, just as in cases of 
inhumation, e.g. at Brighthampton, small vases of ornate character were placed 
in the graves as accessory vessels. 

* Bee my Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, pp. 50 et seq. 
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is given in exactly the reverse order to the generally accepted 
direction of advance. 

Acceptance of the Icknield Way makes the account of the 
battle at once perfectly intelligible and logical. Advancing from 
the north-east the Saxons encountered the British in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bedford and defeated them, thus clearing their path 
for further progress. They subsequently captured Lygeanbyrig 
(identified variously with Limbury, Luton, and Leighton Buzzard, 
all on or close to that route) and Aegelesbyrig (Aylesbury). From 
that point their way lay open to the Thames, where they seized 
two of the principal fords, Benson (or the great summer ford of 
the Icknield Way at Wallingford), and Swinford, higher up the 
river at Eynsham (Egonesham).! The capture of these two fords 
gave them access on the one hand to the Berkshire bank of the 
Thames, where they established themselves at bridge-heads at 
Long Wittenham, below Sinodun, at Sutton Courtenay, and at 
Frilford (at the crossing of the Ock), while by the seizure of 
Swinford they were enabled to occupy the fertile land on the north 
bank of the Thames at Brighthampton, Shifford, Standlake, 
Yelford and finally at Fairford, thus guarding themselves from 
danger of serious attack from the British whom they were driving 
west and south-west before them. 

The principal objection is the date. The battle of Bed- 
canford is recorded as one of a series of encounters with the 
British under the leadership of Ceawlin and his kinsmen, but it is 
archeologically certain that the Saxons held the district immed- 
iately south and west of Oxford at least three-quarters of a century 
before the traditional date of the battle in a.p. 571. Furthermore, 
the only account of the battle comes from the Saxon Chronicle, 
which was not compiled before the ninth century. We are 
forced to the conclusion that although the facts of the battle and 
its consequences may be correct, nevertheless it had no connection 
with Cuthwulf, the brother of Ceawlin. Possibly here too there 
has been a confusion and Ceawlin’s brother has been substituted 
for an earlier chieftain of the same name, with the result that the 
date of the battle has been altered (conceivably even from a date 
as early as 471) in order to fit it into the chronicler’s account of a 
campaign which started from the Hampshire coast, a campaign 
which at best would seem to have been only of a military character. 
The name “‘ Gewissae,” by which the West Saxons were also known, 
seems to have connoted the ultimate coalition of Saxon tribes 


1 It is assumed that Swinford was captured from the Berkshire shore, after the 
first crossing of the Thames had been effected lower down. 
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who had penetrated to the Upper Thames from the north-east, 
south and south-east (i.e. by the river Thames itself), rather than 
“ the mixed origin in the composition of the host.” + 

The Air Survey ? with its revelation of the differences between 
the Celtic and Saxon systems of cultivation in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire has furnished us with additional evidence of a very 
valuable kind. It has never been denied that the Saxon did 
eventually settle in those counties. The only question has been 
and still is, how early in the invasion did that settlement take 
place? Historical tradition answers, “from the very first,” as 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records. Archeology, on the other 
hand, maintains that the answer is not so simple in view of the 
absence of plentiful remains of the pagan period, e.g., in Wilt- 
shire, a county in which archeological investigation has received 
as much and as careful attention as in any county in England. 

Mr. Crawford maintains that there is evidence of a complete 
hiatus between the Celtic and Saxon epochs and that the abrupt 
and radical change effected by the conquest is only, as it were, 
too accurately described by Gildas and others. This is a view 
which the Rev. E. H. Goddard finds himself unable to accept.’ 
But if the interpretation of the West Saxon Conquest sketched 
above is admissible, it becomes at once possible to reconcile the 
conflict of the two opinions. 

It has to be remembered that, compared with the cemeteries 
north and north-east of the Thames, no pagan cemetery of any 
size with the exception of Frilford, Long Wittenham and East 
Shefford is, as Mr. Goddard notes, to be found south-west of the 
river from Reading to Cirencester. Those mentioned above lie 
either at or close to bridge-heads across the river from the east 
or at what may be taken to have been a first post established on 
the Berkshire Downs. A few finds from cemeteries at Lockinge, 
near Wantage (too close to the great settlements by the Thames to 
signify much), another at Mildenhall in the Kennet valley (with 
seventh-century brooches), others at Bassett Down, above 
Swindon, and the cemetery at Harnham Hill, near Salisbury, 
constitute practically all that may be said to be known of pagan 
graveyards in this south-west region, apart from casual burials, 
usually of men, many of them in older barrows and quite un- 
datable within any exact limits. 

Only those of Bassett Down and Harnham Hill present any 
difficulties. Objects found in them might be of the middle of 


1 C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p. 228. 
2 QO. G. 8. Crawford, op. cit. 8 Ibid., pp. 7, 11. 
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the sixth century, but can well be later. The fact remains that 
cemeteries of the pagan period are very scarce and it would seem 
that the Saxon penetration reached southern England from 
Hampshire westwards comparatively late.* 

It is many years since a prehistoric date for the Wansdyke was 
exploded and proof obtained that the dyke was later than the 
Roman road alongside which it ran in part. But it still remained 
difficult to fit its construction on to the historical account of the 
conquest of southern England. Its initial purpose becomes 
clear at once on an examination of its character. A great earth- 
work, some 80 miles in length, it runs from the Severn at Portis- 
head to the foot of Inkpen Beacon in Hampshire. In some 
places quite straight, coinciding with the Roman Road from 
Marlborough to Bath, in others it follows the contours of the 
Downs up and down hill, while in Savernake Forest it practically 
disappears, as though the forest rendered the construction of an 
elaborate earthwork unnecessary.” It faces in a northerly direction, 
with its rampart varying in height up to 9 or 10 feet according 
to the difficulty of the approach, and the crest in places stands 
as much as 18 to 20 feet above the bottom of the ditch. The 
total width of the rampart and ditch attains to from 80 to 90 feet. 
The general trend of the dyke from east to west, with its fosse on 
its northern face and with a second line of defence in the Bokerly 
Dyke, eleven miles south-west of Salisbury, points definitely to 
defence against an attack from the north; and it is noteworthy 
that the relationship of the Wansdyke to the pagan Saxon burial- 
places north of it is exactly repeated by that of the Bokerly Dyke 
to the known burial-places between that dyke and the Wansdyke.*® 

1 In the art of Scandinavia of the Migration period there is present a large 
element of geometrical motives which have been recognised as due to contact with 
the Roman world and to belong in the main to the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The same applies in a measure to similar motives in Anglo-Saxon art. There are 
many instances of their use in combination with zoomorphic designs which can be 
paralleled by similar “‘ dualism ”’ on the Continent. But the idea that all geometric 
designs on pagan Anglo-Saxon objects are early is probably untenable. In 1911 
the writer adopted the generally accepted view in a study of the distribution of 
the best-known variety of Saxon brooches (Archw@ologia, Ixiii. 160 et seq.). Itiscer- 
tain, however, that the saucer brooch cast in one piece is evolved from the three- 
piece “‘applied’’ brooch and thus, generally speaking, is later in date. The very 
fact that geometric designs occur far more frequently on the saucer brooches and 
that this type is commoner in the Upper Thames valley than east of the Thames- 
Ouse watershed seems to afford strong proof that many instances of geometric 
designs on Saxon objects are a survival or recrudescence of Romano-Celtic art, 
and that what is true of such motives in continental Teutonic art does not apply 
wholly to their occurrence in England. 

* Cf. the Cambridgeshire dykes: C. Fox, op. cit., pp. 123 et seq. 


* See G. Baldwin Brown, op. cit., map v, and Heywood Sumner, A Map of 
Ancient Sites in the New Forest, Cranborne Chase and Bournemouth district (1923). 
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Bokerly Dyke also faces northwards; it has been proved to be 
of the same character as the Wansdyke and equally post-Roman. 
While the Wansdyke rested on the Bristol Channel at one end 
and the Berkshire forests at the other, Bokerly Dyke lay astride 
the principal open ridge leading between forest-belts south- 
westwards into Dorset, along which the British must in part 
have retreated after the Wansdyke had been forced by the 
Saxons.! This idea of the purpose of the two dykes is not 
entirely new,*? but the evidence necessary to prove it has never 
been sought in Anglo-Saxon archeology, largely owing to the 
obsession which the much later, but written, Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle has exercised over students of the period. Any early 
Saxon invasion from the direction of Southampton Water 
reduces the Wansdyke to an absurdity; only with an inter- 
pretation of the West Saxon conquest from a north-easterly 
direction does it become intelligible. Behind the dyke lay a 
region which long retained many British elements. As the 
Saxons advanced westwards these elements must have decreased, 
but even so, in the kingdom of Damnonia (mentioned by Gildas) 
the Celtic feeling long persisted, and nowhere more so than in 
Cornwall, where the Saxons never succeeded any more than the 
Romans in eradicating the British strain.* 

The absence of pagan cemeteries south of the Downs suggests 
that the Saxon occupation of that area did not materialise before 
the time when pagan burial was gradually going out of practice. 
The Saxon advance was, however, like that of the settlers of the 
prairies, insistent and effective, even though in both cases tem- 
porary set-backs might occur. It is only the signposts which 
indicate their first presence that change. To the north-east 
their cemeteries, with cremation apparently decreasing in fre- 
quency as they approach the Thames; to the south-west the 
gradual cessation of pagan cemeteries. Casual interments and 
the introduction of a new system of agriculture so admirably 
demonstrated by the Air Survey are all that are left to show when 
the new-comers arrived. The differences between the Roman and 


1 The map in J. P. Freeman-Williams’ Field Archeology as illustrated by 
Hampshire (1915), showing the relations of open and forest land to the dykes, 
will be found instructive. See also Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Bokerly Dyke 
and Wansdyke, pp. 9 et seq. 

* Bee, eg., A. H. Allcroft, Zarthworks of England, pp. 372 et seq.; but cf. 
The Antiquaries Journal (1924), iv. 27 and 42. With regard to the latter, even 
if the date of construction were earlier than that of the actual Saxon invasion, 
the dyke none the less was employed to check the Saxon advance. 

* Haverfield and Macdonald, 7'he Roman Occupation of Britain, pp. 276-277, 
and V. OC, H. Cornwall, Pt. v. p, 25, 
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the Saxon conquests can here be summed up in a few words. 
The Romans came for the security of their western empire; 
the Saxons primarily for loot, eventually for land, and as agri- 
culturists imposed their own system of cultivation. 

When a radical change takes place, a hiatus necessarily occurs, 
but it is not always possible to fix the breadth of the hiatus, and 
thus the transition in Wiltshire from the one system of culti- 
vation to the other may in reality have been quite rapid. The 
change took place, however, at a time when the process of slaughter, 
which, to judge from native historians, marked the early days of 
the invasions, was giving way to one of absorption. This would 
seem to be demonstrated by numerous features of West Saxon 
art in the later part of the pagan period. Motives occur—or rather 
recur—which can only be explained by a survival of Celtic feeling 
in the regicn and its introduction into the canons of Saxon art. 
It is therefore possible to reconcile Mr. Crawford’s hiatus with 
Mr. Goddard’s objections. The supposed presence of neolithic 
blood in the modern population of Wiltshire is part and parcel of 
the new methods of settlement by which absorption replaced 
extinction. The shifting of the villages from the uplands to the 
valleys must have proceeded, as did the change of agriculture, 
part passu with the penetration westwards, but the change in 
Wiltshire and beyond can by the very nature of the advance 
only have been affected towards or after the close of the pagan 
period. 

A minor point may be worth noting. The first West Saxon 
bishopric was established at Dorchester on the Thames in 643. 
It was not for some time afterwards (the exact date is unknown, 
but towards the close of the seventh century) that a bishopric 
was founded at Winchester. The establishment of this second 
bishopric, destined eventually to replace Dorchester, entirely fits 
in with the idea of a gradual southerly and south-westerly advance. 
It would hardly have been possible, until the defensive line of the 
Wansdyke had been turned and rendered impotent. Everything 
in short points to a radical change having taken place during the 
seventh century in the future kingdom of Wessex. It is fortunate 
for the study of this period that the distribution of pagan ceme- 
teries is not otherwise than it is, since it is not every soil that will 
reveal its secrets to air-photography as will the chalk-downs, 
and had the distribution been reversed, important corroborative 
data bearing on the progress of the Saxon Conquest might never 
have come to light. E. T. Leeps. 
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Mvc# attention has recently been paid in Athens to the 
medieval, the Turkish and the modern history of Greece. The 
chasm which separated the Roman conquest from the War of 
Independence has been firmly bridged, and Buchon, Finlay and 
Hopf have found worthy followers among the Greeks. It is 
recognised that, if there “ lived strong men before Agamemnon,” 
there also “lived strong men” after Philopoimen. Materials 
for these later periods have been accumulated; the ‘ Historical 
and Ethnological Society of Greece’ has an admirable museum 
of costumes and memorials of the War of Independence and the 
Othonian period ; the archives of Lontos, Karaiskakes, Hydra and 
the two Kountouriotai are in course of publication, and have 
already rendered great services to the increasing band of modern 
Greek historians of modern Greece.} 

Professor Karolides approaches the ‘‘ contemporary history 
of the Greeks ’’ from a novel standpoint, that of a Greek born in 
Turkey, who, as he tells us in two autobiographical notes (ii, 255; 
iii, 111), in addition to “ 37 years’ ”’ experience as a lecturer and 

1 ‘Toropimdy *Apxeiov rod orpatyyod *Avdpéov Advrov (1789-1847). Vols. i., ii 
(1789-1824). Athens: 1914-16. ’Apxeiov ewpylov Kapaioxdun (1826-1827). Athens: 
1924. Antonios Lignos, ’Apxeiov ris Kowdrnros “Tipas, 1778-1832. Vols. i—iv 


(1778-1812). The Pireus: 1921-23. Idem, ’Apxeia Aafdpov nal Tewpylov 
Kovvyrovpimrov, 1821-1832. Vols. i.—iii. (1821-24). Athens: 1920-22. 
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professor at the Athens University, sat as a deputy in the Turkish 
parliament of 1909 and took an active part in its debates. His 
birth and political experience as an ‘“‘ unredeemed Greek ” 
naturally tend to make him take a broad view of national ques- 
tions, and explain his devotion to the Gcumenical Patriarchate 
and his severe criticism of the creation of an autocephalous 
Church of Greece by the Bavarian Regency, in 1833. The last 
two patriarchal elections and the expulsion of the present 
Patriarch have, however, shown, even 90 years later, the grave 
disadvantages of having the seat of the chief functionary of the 
Orthodox Church in the hostile surroundings of a Turkish city. 
Moreover, the jurisdiction of the Patriarch is now less, and that 
of the autocephalous Church of Greece more, than in the days 
of Otho. 

This author is writing his history upon a much larger scale 
than any of his predecessors. Three volumes of 1677 pages 
cover a period of really only 23 years, for the detailed narrative 
begins only with the election of Capo d’Istria as President of 
the Greek Republic in 1827, and the chapter summarising the 
six preceding years is based upon his previous History of the 
Nineteenth Century. Many of the diplomatic documents are 
translated in full, and there are disquisitions upon several con- 
stitutional points such as “ the conception of the Greek monarchy ” 
and “the evolution of the so-called constitutional polity.” 
Throughout, the author emphasises the international, as well as 
the local, aspects of Greek politics. But, unlike most historians 
of modern Greece, he does not confine himself to politics alone. 
Some of the most interesting passages of this valuable book are 
those describing the social life of Athens and the journeys of 
Otho. Abundant sources for a description of Athenian society 
in the early days of liberated Greece exist in the writings of 
Ross, Wordsworth, Giffard, Buchon, Abbet-Grasset, Brandis, 
von Klenze, Neezer, Sourmelés, Dragoumes, Rangabés (whose son 
is about to issue a further instalment of his “‘ Memoirs’), and 
above all in the letters of Frl. von Nordenflycht, Queen Amalia’s 
observant maid-of-honour, who tells us many things unmen- 
tioned by the austere and secluded Finlay. Like practically all 
Greeks, Professor Karolides has strong political sympathies, 
which he occasionally shows in his illustrative allusions to con- 
temporary politics and University administration (ii. 212, 226, 
228, 235, 253-55, 429, 484). But in the Greece of to-day there is 
no need for the law of Solon, compelling the citizen to take sides 
in a political crisis. 
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The hero of the first volume is Capo d’Istria. The author 
declines to accept the often received definition of the President 
as a ‘‘ Russian pro-consul,” and regards him as a patriotic Greek. 
But he loyally publishes the unfavourable opinions of other 
historians about this Corfiote aristocrat, whose Venetian educa- 
tion and official employment in Tsarist Russia hardly fitted him 
for the task of governing the newly-emancipated Greeks. Capo 
d’Istria was a diplomatist rather than a statesman, and it is 
easier to make a statesman into a diplomatist than to turn a 
diplomatist into a statesman. He found the heroes of the War, 
who had fought while he had written, tiresome fellows; he had 
little sympathy with the great past of Greece, regarding Athens 
as ‘“‘a town like so many others,” and his system of govern- 
ment was ‘“‘ simply a system of personal power,” and naturally 
80, for it was the only one of which, as a Russian Minister, he had 
had experience. His promotion of his far less able brothers and 
his preference for his fellow-Corfiotes were bound to offend the 
strongly-developed local patriotism of the Morea, while his policy 
converted the heroic island of Hydra, the home of the Koun- 
touriotai and the prison of the leaders of the civil war of 1825, 
into the centre of the opposition to himself, the refuge of the journal 
Apollo, and the Greek Cave of Adullam. Hence the destruction 
of the Greek ships in the beautiful harbour of Poros. But there 
was great exaggeration in the denunciations of the President as 
a “tyrant ” and in the contemporary comparison of the Mavro- 
michalai with Harmodios and Aristogeiton. The rule of Capo 
d’Istria was far superior to the anarchy which followed his 
assassination and which ended only on the arrival of Otho. The 
provisional triumvirate, culminating in the incompetent presi- 
dency of Agostino, the struggle between him and the Roumeliote 
“* Constitutionalists ’’ under Kolettes, the battle of Loutraki and 
the fighting with the French at Argos closed this last chapter 
of the Revolution (1831-33), “ with which,” as our author writes, 
“no period of disturbances and civil broils in the more than 
thrice millennial history of the Greek nation can be compared ” 
(i. 320). And yet “ the social and domestic virtues of the Greek 
people replaced the lacking political virtues of its rulers.” Out- 
siders who judge Greek history merely from political crises ignore 
the sterling qualities of the masses. 

The Bavarian Regency has found few admirers, despite von 
Maurer’s self-laudatory volumes, which I have had the advantage 
of re-reading in Finlay’s copy with the owner’s caustic pencil- 
notes in the margin. One sees in the press of the period (of which 
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Professor Karolides has made good use) what the Greeks thought 
of the well-meaning but ignorant foreigners who then governed 
them, as if Nauplia were Munich. Of one important event of the 
Regency—the transference of the capital from Nauplia to Athens 
on 1/13 December, 1834—he gives a most interesting account. 
Few now realise what a competition there was for the honour of 
becoming the seat of Government, how Corinth, Argos, Tripolis, 
Syra, the Pireus and even Megara were all suggested, and 
how, despite the London protocol of 1830, the last Turk did not 
leave the Akropolis till the’ Greek Good Friday, aa - 
1833. The author gives an impartial judgment of Otho; it 
is curious to read the estimate of him made by Abbet-Grasset ! 
in a letter of 1834. The writer found that the young King knew 
little about modern Greek history, even about quite recent events, 
but that he learnt Greek quickly and was “ full of enthusiasm.” 
Otho said to the French visitor : “‘ I dream of this country great 
and strong, and of my throne there where the last Emperor fell.” 
Thus early had he imbibed the intoxicating draught of “the 
Grand Idea,” of which his patriotic Queen was to become an 
even more fervent votary. For this reason Abbet-Grasset 
thought him “ not suited for the Greek throne”; but a monarch, 
unless he be a very strong one, should share his subjects’ aspira- 
tions. Stratford Canning, who re-visited Athens in 1842, con- 
sidered the position and work of any King in Greece difficult; 
subsequent experience has confirmed the opinion of ‘the great 
Eltchi.”” But Otho, if not a statesman, was a tremendous worker, 
who not only read every document conscientiously, but toured 
about the country at the cost of much discomfort to see for himself 
how his subjects were governed. Professor Karolides, who takes 
what we should call Conservative views, quotes with approval 
the contemporary diarist, Dragoumes, to the effect that the 
provinces did not want the September Revolution of 1843, which 
led to the establishment of constitutional monarchy. Personal 
motives, he thinks, played a considerable part in the town-bred 
movement for the Constitution. ‘‘ There was, outside Athens, no 
current of public opinion on behalf of a Constitution, nor any 
anti-monarchical or anti-dynastic current tending to the expulsion 
of the King ” (ii. 416). He considers, indeed, that the Third of 
September was only negatively beneficial—for what it prevented, 
not for what it accomplished. But in a country where intelli- 
gence is so general and minds are so active parliamentary govern- 


1 “Apuorvla (1902), ii. 124-126. 
No. 38.—vo.L. x. I 
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ment was inevitable. Critics can easily point out the weak spots 
of Greek parliamentarism—the personal groups which are called 
parties, the frequent changes of Cabinet, the “ log-rolling,” and 
the waste of time. But experience, recent experience, has con- 
firmed the saying of Cavour, which Senator Luzzatti, the veteran 
Italian statesman, quoted to William II: ‘ the worst Chamber is 
better than the best ante-Chamber.” 

Moreover, the Constitution of 1844, of which Professor Karo- 
lides has made a careful and detailed study, was no Jacobin 
manifesto. Indeed, as Finlay! disclosed long afterwards, it 
was at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, to whom Aberdeen had 
read the draft of the Constitution, that the Greeks inserted clauses 
“‘ which reserve to the Crown the sole right of introducing votes 
of appropriation.’”’ At the present moment, when the young 
Greek Republic has been discussing the creation of a Senate—for 
the Constitution of 1864 and the amendments of 1911 left Greece 
without a second Chamber—the circumstances attending the 
institution of an Upper House in 1844 possess practical value. 
The principle was adopted by 159 to 37, after vigorous opposi- 
tion, and Professor Karolides considers the erection of a Senate 
“most unfortunate, as not in harmony with the true character 
of Greek society and the causes productive of the Constitution.” 
The Conservative British and French Governments of that day, 
however, thought it desirable as a check to democracy, and 
Aberdeen, in strange ignorance of the social conditions of a country 
where there is no aristocracy, actually recommended that it 
should be hereditary! The author shows historically that a 
second chamber is not a Greek institution, for the Senate, created 
at Argos in 1829, was not a success, in antiquity Bouwlé and 
Gerousia were identical, and the Byzantine Synkletos. was a 
single “‘ Senate.” As a matter of fact, the Othonian Senate 
became anti-monarchical. The proposal to create the Senators 
for life instead of ten years was carried by only twenty votes, 
after a first vote had resulted in a tie. Still Boulgaris and 
George I in 1872 advocated the restoration of a Senate, and since 
Professor Karolides wrote the ‘“‘ very few” whom he mentions 
as favouring its revival (iii. 118) have become very many, includ- 
ing such different men as K.? Papanastasiou, the Republican ex- 
Premier, and K. P. Argyropoulos, one of the Royalist leaders. 

The influence of foreign Governments in this purely internal 
matter was typical of this period of Greek history. Much of 
Professor Karolides’ narrative is occupied with the rival intrigues 

1 The Times, 21 Feb. 1866, * i.e., Kyrios (“ Mr.”’). 
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of the British, French and Russian Legations and the struggles 
between the “ English,” ‘“ French,” and “ Russian” parties 
among the Greek politicians. We have in our own day seen 
similar phenomena elsewhere—the “ Russian” and “ Austrian ” 
parties in Serbia in the reign of Milan, the “Italian” and 
“ Austrian” parties in Albania in that of William of Wied, the 
“Russian” party in Bulgaria in that of Alexander. The 
characters of the early representatives of the three Protecting 
Powers at Otho’s Court aggravated this unfortunate system. 
Dawkins and his successor, Lyons, were strong partisans, and 
the latter more at home on his quarter-deck than in diplomacy. 
Piscatory, a Corsican politician, who had fought in the War of 
Independence, boasted of his interference in Greek politics to 
secure the defeat of Mavrokordatos, the leader of the “‘ English ” 
party, and Catacazy, the Phanariote Greek who represented 
Russia till his summary dismissal in 1843, was a born intriguer, 
whose house was the most hospitable in Athens. The French 
put all their money upon one man, Kolettes, just as the British 
and French staked everything on Venizelos, with the result that 
when Kolettes died in 1847, the French, as Thouvenel sadly 
confessed, found themselves isolated. The newspapers, by that 
time numerous at Athens, aggravated these international feuds. 
When a Bavarian officer boxed the ears of a journalist on the 
Elpis, the British Minister paid a visit of sympathy to the Opposi- 
tion writer! Happily nowadays the British Government realises 
that Greek internal politics are the affair of the Greeks, whereas 
Finlay ! wrote in 1869, that “ if the Hellenes could forget foreign 
Governments and foreign Governments could forget the Hellenic 
kingdom for six months or a year, it might do much good to 
Greece. Forty years’ experience proves that the three Protect- 
ing Powers do not understand what is the first political want of 
the Greek people.” The nicknames of the three foreign parties 
are now almost forgotten, and few know that the “ English ” 
partisans were called Barlaioi from Barlés, a Herculean Anglo- 
phil delegate to the Assembly of Hermione, the “ Russian” 
Napaioi from the Moreote Napas, and the “ French,”’ who fol- 
lowed Kolettes, Moschomdngai, “‘ as being mostly composed of 
the mob and the swashbucklers ”’ (ii. 381, 410). This last term, 
originally applied to the “‘ hooligans’’ who frequented the “‘ bastion 
of Moschos ” near the harbour of Nauplia, was transferred to the 
“French ” party, owing perhaps to the proximity of the French 
Legation.2 Of Kolettes, on the whole the biggest politician of 


' The Times, 15 May, 1869. * Lamprynides, ‘H NavwAla, 544 n, 
12 
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Otho’s reign, the author presents an elaborate character-sketch. 
This former physician of the Court of Joannina, the picturesque 
leader of the Roumeliotes at Perachora, was a marvellous manager 
of men, whom he preferred to cajole in his own house rather than 
persuade from the parliamentary tribune. A patriot, but not 
a statesman, his policy was one of expedients, and the author 
accuses him of such complete subservience to France that in his 
Premiership the speeches from the throne were composed in the 
French Legation and translated into Greek! When he died, the 
language of the Opposition press about him was as violent as that 
of the Royalist press about Venizelos ; for, if he inspired devotion 
in his fustanella-wearing followers, he aroused fierce animosity 
in his black-coated enemies. 

Professor Karolides’ work ends at present with the Don Pacifico 
affair and the blockade by Admiral Parker in 1850. No English- 
man can be proud of this incident, so strongly criticised at the time 
by Palmerston’s opponents at home, and so embarrassing to 
British relations abroad. As a curiosity of history, it may be 
added that in the archives of the British Consulate at Athens? 
there is a record of the burial of British sailors in that year on the 
classic islet of Psyttaleia. The book contains numerous smaller 
matters usually lacking in histories of the period. There is an 
account of the foundation, in 1846, of the French Archeological 
School, and it is amusing to learn that the Russophil press at first 
regarded this scientific institution with distrust, as an instrument 
of Roman Catholic propaganda, of which Otho was alleged to be 
an instrument! Similarly, in 1901, Queen Olga was accused, at 
the time of the ‘‘ Gospel Riots,” of seeking to undermine the pure 
traditions of the Greek Church in the interests of Russia. There 
is some information about the admirable school for girls—the 
first in Athens—started in 1831 by Dr. Hill, the American 
missionary, who was from 1845 to 1870 the chaplain of the 
English Church and whose work still survives. Less praise is 
bestowed upon his colleague, King, who was expelled for prosely- 
tism by Kolettes. The water supply of Athens, to-day the most 
vital problem of the capital, was pressing even in 1848, for we find 
the Kanares’ Ministry proposing a loan for the purpose. In that 
revolutionary year, when the proclamation of the French Republic 
perhaps caused the fall of the Tsavellas’ Cabinet and led a few 
Athenians to talk about a Greek Republic, Manin sent the greetings 
of liberated Venice to the Greek Government, alluding to the 


* “Volume I, 1838-1892, Foreign Office Despatches. British Consulate 
Pireus,” 16 January, 1861, 
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“ millions” (!) of Italian-speaking Greeks and the small Greek 
colonies in Italy. In this rhetorical exaggeration Professor 
Karolides sees ‘“‘ the germs of the present Italian imperialism ” 
in regard to Corfu. 

Seeing how important a part the press plays in Greece, it 
is a pity that the author has not inserted a brief history of its 
growth since March 1821, when there was not a printing-press in 
Greece, for which there are ample materials—in the admirable 
catalogue of Greek newspapers in the library of the Boulé, and in 
the monographs of Wilberg and others. To Englishmen it is 
interesting to know that the first Athenian newspaper, Ephemeris 
Athenén (of which there is a complete file in the Finlay library), 
was printed in 1824—the first number at Salamis—from a press 
presented in the name of the “ Greek Committeg ” of London by 
Byron’s “typographical colonel,’ Leicester Stanhope,? whose 
name is connected with the still earlier Hellenika Chronikd of 
Mesolonghi. Thus England may claim a share in the foundation 
of Greek journalism, although the first newspaper in Greece, the 
Sdlpingx Helleniké, of which the only three numbers, August 1, 
5 and 25 (O.8.), are preserved in the library of the Boulé, was 
published at Kalamata in 1821. A copy of the other Mesolonghiote 
paper of 1824, the rare T'elegrafo Greco (incomplete in the Finlay 
collection), has recently been presented, together with the other 
archives of the “‘ Greek Committee’”’ of London, to the Greek 
nation. But few Greek newspapers have been very long-lived. 
Except the Official Gazette, founded in 1825 at Nauplia, and 
published, under somewhat different titles, at Poros, Aigina 
and Athens, only one existing journal—the Néa Heméra of Trieste 
(at Athens since 1912)—dates from as far back as 1853, although 
the Amditheia of Smyrna lived from 1838 to 1923. Nor has 
the Greek press, with one brilliant exception, the unique but, 
alas! defunct Romeds, produced a modern successor to the 
political comedies of Aristophanes, of whom Sourés, like Alex- 
ander Soiitsos in an earlier generation, was the worthy heir. 
But of clever leader-writers there has been no lack, and from 
the first it showed a characteristic interest in the affairs of other 
countries. 

Of another institution, the influence of which has been far- 
reaching, alike in home and foreign politics, the University, the 


1 ‘Apuoria, ii. 135-159; iii. 178-189; Annuaire des Btudes grecques, V. 117-179; 
"EOvixh "Aywryh (1900), 345, 355 et seq. 
* Greece in 1823 and 1824, pp. 142-144; Emerson, A Picture of Greece in 1825, 
i. 339-341. 
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author has much to say. Founded in 1837, the University has 

produced the leaders of most political movements at home and 
has sent out bands of apostles of Hellenism to the Greek provinces 
of Turkey. It was the new generation, trained at the University, 
as Kolokotrones prophesied, which really dethroned Otho; for, 
as Professor Karolides remarks, ‘‘ down till about 1857 nearly 
all the Premiers and many of the Ministers were chosen from 
the politicians and soldiers of the War of Independence,” the 
Greek Whigs or “revolutionary families,” as we should call 
them. Nor, in a country where the language question (which 
K. Kordatos dates from 1880) has aroused such fierce con- 
troversy, must we overlook the linguistic influence of the 
University. But upon this question no foreigner has the right 
to express an opinion. Only German professors will have the 
rashness to tell the Greeks how they ought to speak and write 
their own language. Of the historians under review Professor 
Karolides is a purist, K. Kordatos a modernist. 

The Political History of Modern Greece by K. Aspreas 
is the work of an experienced, well-informed and eminently 
sensible political historian. The author is briefer than Pro- 
fessor Karolides, but he possesses the faculty of giving all the 
salient points of the period. Like the professor, he has his own 
political opinions, but he is impartial as far as he has yet gone: 
it will be in the third volume that he will tread volcanic ground. 
Indeed, what Greek could at present write absolutely objectively 
the history of the years 1915 to 1921? The nearest approach 
to impartiality that we have seen is the chapter, Hin Jahrzent 
neugriechischer Geschichte, in the otherwise inaccurate German 
book? of B. Guttmann, who brings the story down to the 
plebiscite of 1924. K. Aspreas has in these two volumes pro- 
duced what is really a series of interesting and well-documented 
historical essays. He is acquainted with the latest English 
biographies, and has collected a number of portraits and auto- 
graphs of the chief Greek and foreign statesmen connected with 
his subject. He holds the realistic and rather unusual view 
that British policy at the time of the Crimean War and later was 
really a blessing to Greece. It ‘‘ haf never denied to Greece 
her future,” he writes (ii. 101), “ but the policy of Palmerston 
and Beaconsfield was one of rough sincerity towards Hellenism, 
while that of Petrograd, and especially that of Gortchakof, was 
one of error and guile, within whose treacherous snares all Greek 
politicians except Ch. Trikoupes were caught. The dogma of 
1 Tage in Hellas (Frankfurt, 1924), pp. 181-214. 
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the integrity of Turkey certainly seemed hard and anti-Greek ; 
nevertheless, the cool judgment of a century’s vicissitudes of 
the East proves to us that it was often the saviour of Hellenism, 
because it removed from the arena in which the subject races 
were struggling the intervention of the powerful from outside, 
from which the others had much, but the Greek nothing, to 
expect.” He shows, however, that Trikoupes had a policy 
independent of England. In that great statesman he finds 
much to praise—his holding in 1875 “ the first really free elections 
since 1865,’ his participation with three Greek ships in the 
Egyptian Question by the side of England in 1882, his sup- 
pression of the “ National Defence’ and similar organisations, 
of which the “‘ National Society,” so active in promoting the 
war of 1897, was the later product, and his policy of roads and 
railways. Trikoupes, it appears, was not informed, until it 
was settled, of the engagement of the future King Constantine, 
a union profoundly affecting the course of Greek history. 

The support given by Delegeorges to the Cretan insurrection 
of 1866, owing to his miscalculation of Russian aid and Turkish 
weakness, the lack of Greek preparation for the Eastern crisis 
between 1875 and 1877, and the action of Deligiannes at the 
Berlin Congress and in 1885, are criticised by the author, who 
thinks that the blockade of 1886 “‘ saved Greece from disaster.”’ 
He shows that the unfortunate war with Turkey in 1897 was 
directed from Athens, blames Smolenski for disobeying Con- 
stantine’s orders, but praises him for not making himself dictator, 
which would have been easy, as I well remember, when he entered 
Athens and his portraits displaced those of the royal family in 
the Athenian shops. The late General Ricciotti Garibaldi, then 
at Athens, often told me that he also had been offered the 
dictatorship. The author justly extols the diplomacy of George I 
—the Edward VII of Greece—about whose archives and whose 
dismissal of Deligiannes in 1892 he gives valuable information. 
Of topical interest are his account of the first appearance of a 
Republican group of five (of whom one is alive) in the Chamber 
of 1882, and his severe remarks on the popular ingratitude to 
Premiers. He declares that ‘“‘ of the twelve political chiefs who 
governed the country during George I’s reign, none was justified 
by his contemporaries; small and great alike, they descended 
into the tomb with bitterness on their lips and grief in their 
souls ” (ii. 242). In his third volume he will be able to add a 
companion to Trikoupes in exile. The truth is that the Greek 
people is very grateful, as we British have cause to know; but 
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party spirit runs high, and in a country where of the many leaders 
each wishes to be the first, the capacity for team-work is less 
than the tendency to “atomism.” On the day when Greek 
politicians forget the recent past and pull together, Greece will 
be the most successful, as she is the most intelligent, nation of 
the Near East. On the day when politics cease to enter into 
so many relations of life, she will be a model state. 
The Social Significance of the Greek Revolution of 1821 is 
a very different type of book. K. Kordatos, a Marxist, who 
takes many of his facts from the Hydriote archives and Professor 
Karolides, interprets them far otherwise. His unorthodox 
thesis—for he has a thesis to support—is that the Revolution 
arose from purely material and economic causes, not from 
national or religious motives. Economic factors, he argues, 
ruined the Byzantine Empire and brought the Turks into 
Europe—a curious hypothesis, seeing that Asia Minor was the 
richer country—and he contends that the Greek insurrection 
was the work of the middle classes, proclaimed in the name of 
their ideals and the result of their economic development (p. 153), 
of which the prosperity of the “ nautical ” islands, of the villages 
on Pelion and of Demetsana gave examples. ‘The islanders,” 
he writes, “especially represented the middle-class spirit, and 
Hydra was called ‘ the little England of the Augean’ ”’ (p. 83). 
He denies patriotism, idealism, Philhellenism and sentiment as 
elements in the struggle, refuses the title of ‘‘ National Martyr ” 
to the Patriarch Gregory V, and thinks that even the civil wars 
between the Greek leaders were due to social rather than personal 
causes, being a conflict between feudalism and the bourgeoisie, 
the Morea and the islands. That the book should have met 
with some unfavourable criticism in Greece! is, in these cir- 
cumstances, not surprising. A suggestive passage is the com- 
parison between the “ outside ” Greeks of 1829 and the refugees 
of to-day. But the author scarcely realises that men usually 
act not from one motive—in his view, materialism—but from 
mixed motives. 

K. Lascaris, a young Greek diplomatist, already very favour- 
ably known for an excellent study of “‘ The Catholic Church in 
Greece,” has written a monograph upon the “ Hellenic factor 
in the Eastern Question,” as Gladstone called it, during the six 
years’ crisis, which began with the insurrection in the Herze- 
govina in 1875 and ended with the annexation of Thessaly and 
the district of Arta. His volume contains much hitherto un- 


1 B.g. ’EdebOepov Bijua, 6 November, 1924. 
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published material from the archives of the Greek Foreign 
Office, including despatches from M. Gennadios, for so long Greek 
Minister in London, who, as far back as 1879, alluded to “‘ the 
Italian pretensions to Corfu ” (184 »?). But the most important 
document, which now first sees the light, is the text of the Greco- 
Serbian treaty of 1867, signed at the time of the Cretan insur- 
rection and assigning to Greece at least Thessaly and Epeiros, 
and to Serbia at least Bosnia and the Herzegovina (then Turkish), 
while an annexe provided compensation for both parties in case 
it were impossible to annex those provinces, Crete being, how- 
ever, considered as in any case Greek, and outside this arrange- 
ment. This treaty has topical interest in view of the recent 
negotiations for the renewal of the Greco-Jugoslav treaty of 
alliance. A knowledge of Serbian sources adds to the value of 
this careful work, which shows the author to be a worthy 
disciple of his uncle, Professor Andreades, the historian and 
economist. 

Agricultural history is not a subject that has hitherto appealed 
to Greek scholars, and K. Zographos can lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of being a pioneer. Finlay, whose T'imes’ correspondence 
was full of laments upon the state of agriculture, which he attri- 
buted to the lack of roads and the survival of the tithe system, 
would have welcomed this interesting and voluminous treatise. 
After a summary of Greek agriculture from the Frankish conquest 
down to the War of Independence, the author describes the 
agricultural policy of Capo d’Istria, who imported potatoes— 
already planted by one man in Corfu in 1800 and generally 
introduced there in 1811—+tried to re-afforest the country, and 
founded the still existent agricultural school at Tiryns, which, 
however, Finlay ! considered useless, as long as the fiscal system 
remained unchanged. He mentions the interesting fact that the 
first professional agriculturist of Greece was an Irishman, named 
Stevenson. A subject of topical interest is that of the national 
lands, for the present refugee problem is largely concerned with 
agrarian questions. When we read of a ‘‘ New Smyrna ”’ and of 
Bithynian and Thracian refugees, we seem to find a similar 
difficulty to that which confronts the Refugees’ Settlement 
Commission to-day. Now, too, as in 1832, party politics com- 
plicate agricultural questions. Much of this work is, however, 
occupied with copious translations and quotations from other 
writers, notably Thiersch. The remarks about the destruction 
of the Greek forests are as true now as in 1833. Ex-Queen 


1 The Times, 31 March, 1873. 
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Sophia conferred a boon upon her adopted country by her 
patronage of plantations. Lykabettos and Philopappos are 
now green; Pelion still, as in Homer’s time, has “ wavi 
foliage ’’; but the goats, the peasants and the forest fires have 
bared many a mountain and island. It is hoped, however, that 
the refugees will in a few years make Macedonia blossom like the 
rose. 

The managing director of the National Bank of Greece—an 
institution closely identified with the national welfare—deals 
with a subject more congenial to a commercial people. He 
describes the law of 1841, which was “really the foundation- 
stone of the Bank,” opened next year, and calls that institution 
“the heart wherefrom and whereto every economic artery of 
Greece is directed.’ Its founder and first Governor, George 
Stavrou, whose face is portrayed on current bank-notes, was, 
like so many benefactors of Athens an Epeirote; and the stability 
of the Bank’s administration as compared with that of Greek 
Cabinets is shown by the fact that, whereas in sixty-nine years 
there were only four Governors, in thirteen months at the begin- 
ning of George I’s reign there were nine Cabinets, and last year 
six. Since 1910, however, politics have somewhat affected even 
the Governorship, and the last fourteen years have seen five 
Governors, including one ex-Premier, the “handy man” of 
Greek public life, K. Zaimes. The author points the moral 
(p. 18), “‘ that a people endowed with the qualities of the Greeks 
might have accomplished far more during the first period of the 
history of the free kingdom (of over sixty years) if it had possessed 
a properly organised administration during the first decades of 
the kingdom.” But it must be remembered that, besides an 
inexperienced Civil service and constant party struggles, Greece 
was handicapped from the outset, as the future King of the 
Belgians, Leopold I, pointed out as a reason for declining the 
Greek throne, by the exclusion of Crete. “‘ The Cretan question,” 
as the author remarks, “ was alone responsible for more than 
one-third of the public debt” down to the end of the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897. It was responsible for much besides— 
for several insurrections, for one war, for the diversion of public 
attention to foreign policy from roads and railways, and for the 
first of those inundations of refugees, of which Greece is experi- 
encing the last. Nevertheless, those who, like myself, first knew 
Greece in 1894, cannot fail to be struck by the material progress 
achieved in these last thirty years. Greece, without a mile of 
railway till 1869, has now a considerable network of lines in the 
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Peloponnese, and since 1916 has enjoyed the boon of direct 
railway communication with Western Europe. There is now a 
daily postal service from London in five days; there soon will 
be an air service from Italy. At Delphi, in 1894, I slept on the 
floor of a han, while the chickens walked about my mattress ; 
now Delphi, and not Delphi alone, has a good hotel. Nothing 
has contributed more towards opening up the country than the 
spread of motor traffic; Athens alone has daily 7,500 motors 
plying. Moreover, the statistical diagrams at the end of this 
book show the great increase of the population and area of 
Greece since her independence, from 712,618 persons and 48,008 
square kilometres in 1832 to 6,087,098 persons and 140,135 
square kilometres in 1924. 

Prices and the rate of exchange have risen enormously since 
the late war. Whereas in 1914 the £ fetched 25 dr. 16 1., and 
only 24 dr. 32 1. in 1919, in 1923 it rose to 293 dr. 85 1., and in 
March 1925 to 327 dr. In one month of 1923, however, it fell 
from 383 to 126 dr. The index-number of commodities for 
Athens is slightly over thirteen times what it was eleven years 
ago. The exchange would be higher still if the National 
Bank were unable to stabilise it. But “taxation went up even 
faster than the index-numbers of the commodities,” and in 
1922 was adopted the curious plan of cutting in half the 
bank-notes (which, since the expiration of the Ionian Bank’s 
privilege in 1920, the National Bank alone issues), so that “the 
one with the effigy of George Stavrou represented money, the 
other half with the crown became a security.” On the occasion 
of this forced loan, the National Bank paid “all depositors 
(except the home banks) in Stavri (‘ crosses ’),”’ not in ‘‘ crowns,” 
as the two halves were called, and also “ undertook the task of 
feeding the country” by “ assuring a supply of wheat” during the 
first two years of the European War. Then came the blockade 
of 1916-17, when Greece first felt the hardships of that struggle 
and ‘not a single cargo of wheat arrived during a period of 
104 days.” 

We have thus a modern Greek picture by six hands of the 
political, social, agricultural and economic life of free Greece, 
And a native artist feels what the best-informed foreigner can 
only understand. 

Wituiam MILLER. 





PUNCH ! 


One of the most amusing recreations for those interested in 
history is to attempt a collection of souvenirs which may throw 
some sidelights on the story of the past. Such a hobby may 
take various forms; it may lead us to old bookshops to seek 
for cartoons and political skits of the early nineteenth century; 
we may hunt, though often in vain, for relics of the Chartist 
agitation, or, if we chance to go abroad, the quays of Paris may 
yield us anything from Revolutionary pamphlets and Assignats 
to the mock coin of Napoleon III struck after Sedan with the 
cruel motto Vampire Francais. Such trophies have more than 
a mere romantic interest; they help us to realise the atmosphere 
of the times, for nothing serves to awaken the past so surely as 
the inspiration of the “ original.” 

We in England have, however, another mine in which we 
may dig in order to recover the spirit of the past, for Punch is 
in the truest sense an historical document, and one which repays 
a careful study. If we would realise something of the true 
meaning of the Victorian Age in England, we must go to Punch. 
Such a study is well worth while, for Punch is most interesting, 
not only socially, with its constant criticism at the expense of 
the ever-changing manners and customs of the moment, but 
also from the psychological point of view. In these pages we 
may see reflected the Englishman’s attitude, practical, un- 
romantic, and, it must be confessed, somewhat self-satisfied ; 

1 Bretiocraruicat Note.—M. H. Spielmann: History of Punch (Cassell, 
1895), is the best account of the actual origin and development of Punch up 
to that date. There are, of course, numerous reproductions of various portions 
of Punch. The most important for our purposes are the Tenniel Cartoons 
published by Bradbury and Agnew, but this series unfortunately contains no 
commentary to tie the pictures together, and has but the most meagre of 
explanatory footnotes. C. L. Graves: Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England, 
4 vols. (Cassell, 1921-2), is interesting, but not quite what its title implies. The 
four volumes each cover a given number of years, and bring the story down 
from 1841 to 1914, and they consist of a series of articles on various aspects 
of the period, largely built up from Punch articles and jokes, with reprints of 
drawings and cartoons. Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War (Cassell, 1919) 
is similar, and perhaps rather better, for it deals with a shorter period and has 
& more obvious connecting thread. Nothing, however, can take the place of 


Punch itself, and anyone interested should have recourse to the “ original 
doeument,”’ 
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from them we may follow the changing outlook of the average 
Englishman on politics, and particularly on foreign affairs. 

Though Punch when first started in 1841 was somewhat 
Radical in its opinions and violent in its criticisms, it soon became 
a marked success, and with increasing circulation it increased 
its respectability and developed a moderate Whig attitude 
towards affairs. But we must not expect to find in these earlier 
numbers the familiar features of to-day. We have now, each 
week, two cartoons, generally of a contrasting character ; but this 
has only been a gradual development, and at first there were 
sometimes no cartoons, while those which appeared varied much 
in power. There was, however, usually at least one full page 
of illustrations known as the “ big cut,” which early became 
the centre of the make-up of each number and a source of much 
anxious discussion at the weekly “ Punch” dinner. The other 
pages were full of small and scattered “ cuts,’ odd jokes and 
disconnected witticisms, with a backing of serials such as 
Thackeray's unfortunate effort, “‘ Miss Tickletoby’s Lectures on 
English History ’’ (1842), which were discontinued, and Jerrold’s 
famous success, ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ”’ (1845). 

To my thinking Punch yields its richest harvest when a short 
period is studied systematically, for to skim a number of volumes 
at random is tiring; and the palate is soon cloyed with a surfeit 
of wit and half-understood allusions. The continuous political 
criticism is often more interesting than the more discursive 
sallies at society, while skits, rhymes and articles repay study 
at least as much as the drawings themselves—for even with the 
regular cartoon we are apt to find ourselves rather out of touch, 
partly through the difference of technique, and partly perhaps 
because we lose the subtle reference to what is sometimes a 
matter of but passing interest. Written article or engraved 
picture must, however, be studied in the original setting; we 
must go to Punch itself if we would understand the feeling of 
the day. Such reproductions as the great series of Tenniel 
cartoons may be of interest to artists, but for the historian they 
lose most of their flavour by being removed from their natural 
surroundings. 

If then we set out to make Mr. Punch initiate us into the 
spirit of the past, we should first read up the period we intend 
to study, in some detail, taking care to pay attention to foreign 
affairs no less than to those of our own country. Then we 
should turn to Punch : a glance through a few volumes will throw 
& flood of light and understanding on our past reading. It is best 
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to choose a period when foreign affairs are bulking large in 
people’s minds: an excellent example is 1848, when revolution 
followed revolution with bewildering rapidity. It is amusing 
to trace Mr. Punch’s attitude to the liberal movement on the 
Continent, and it is noticeable that though he is intrigued by 
all that goes on abroad, the doings of his neighbours just across 
the Channel are of particular interest to him. At the beginning 
of the year feelings are strained, for there are rumours of a 
French invasion, and cartoons and skits are concerned with the 
militia, National Defence and the ‘“ Brook Green Volunteers.” 
Then, like a thunder-clap, comes the fall of Louis Philippe. Mr. 
Punch openly rejoices, for he has long been ridiculing him as 
the “ Napoleon of Peace” with all his petty wars, and upon 
his arrival in England we have a witty article on ‘“ Mivart’s 
Hotel—House of call for ex-Emperors, ex-Kings, and ex-Royalty 
in general,” with a bus running regularly in communication with 
the trains from Dover. For some time the liberal movements 
are in favour; we have, for instance, an amusing ballad of the 
four kings of Italy taking a “ rough draft” of a constitution, 


and a vigorous jibe at Russian autocracy, always a bugbear of 
Mr. Punch: 


TO SOVEREIGNS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Nicholas Romanoff begs to offer his services to Sovereigns in difficulties. 
At the present alarming crisis, when so many royal dealers suffer from a de- 
rangement of their affairs, Nicholas flatters himself that he may be found of 
considerable utility in bringing them to a happy issue. Nicholas can proudly 
refer to Mr. Ferdinand of Vienna, as a gentleman willing and able to give testi- 
mony to Mr. Romanoff’s ability in the despatch of business. Gold to any 
amount may be had at the usual rate of interest. (No Frenchman need apply.) 
A few thousand bayonets constantly on hire. Cossacks duly mounted, by the 
week, month or year. None but principals need apply; and no persons from 
Claremont will on any terms whatever be treated with. 


The development of affairs in Paris, however, soon outran 
Whiggery, and Mr. Punch quickly reflects the change in English 
feeling. There are rumours of French propaganda in London, 
and Mr. Punch prints a series of letters from ‘‘ M. Cornichon, 
Representative of France,” to the “ President of the Tyrannicide 
Club” in Paris. The French spy is hand in glove with the 
Chartists, and he foretells a great revolution on Monday, 10th April, 
his evidence being based on the calm of the previous Sunday: 
“The shops are closed as if the Citizens dreaded the morrow’s 
combat.” He is immensely impressed with the famous Chartist 


Petition and its forged signatures, which of course he takes as 
genuine ; 
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Ah! Citizen Minister, how shall I describe to you my sentiments when I 
saw on the list of petitioners the name of Queen Victoria, and the miserable 
Wellington. . . . Sir Peel has signed it. What principles has he not already 
professed ? Prince Albert, husband of the Queen, has signed it. Even the 
infamous Palmerston has written that name which has insulted France at the 
end of so many protocols, . . . It is signed by 5,763,979 persons. This I swear 
to you, I counted every one. 


The petition itself was duly presented to Parliament, and all 
England was soon laughing at the list of forged signatures. 
Punch seized the opportunity, and one of the funniest cartoons 
of the period showed the Chartist procession as it would have 
been if composed of the alleged signatories. Dog Toby heads 
the procession, followed by the Queen, on the arm of Mr. Punch, 
and the Duke of Wellington, while behind them marched three 
by three innumerable Wellingtons; varied here and there by 
an occasional “‘ Long-Nose ”’ or “‘ Pug-Nose ” with an appropriate 
banner. 

Meanwhile an Englishman has been to Paris in search of 
Liberty, but he returns to England in disgust, and his report 
to Mr. Punch is hardly flattering to the Provisional Government. 


Since his arrival in London he has drawn up the following Programme of 
Liberty :— 

There are different kinds of Liberty. 

There is the Liberty of smashing windows. 

There is the Liberty of not paying your debts. 

There is the Liberty of not doing anything and receiving a Franc a day 
for it. 

There is the Liberty of seizing upon railways which do not belong to you. 

There is the Liberty of the Bank to suspend cash payments. 

There is, likewise, the Liberty of kicking any foreigner out of the country 
who is cleverer than yourself, to say nothing of the smaller Liberties 
of playing at Gardening, and at soldiers, and making speeches about 
Liberty, and a host of other Liberties, which are taken without the 
slightest degree of Liberty. 


The Englishman finally decides that he prefers Law and Order 
in London to Liberty in Paris. 

Perhaps, however, the wittiest effort in the two volumes 
dealing with this eventful year is Mr. Punch’s version of the 
French Republican Constitution. 


Preambule. 

Au nom du sens commun, L’Esprit National Proclame :— 

I. La France s'est constitutée pour le moment en République. Elle a choisi 
cette forme du gouvernement parce que c’est le meilleure; néanmoins, La France 
est parfaitement libre d’en choisir une autre demain, si la fantasie lui en vient. 

II. La République Frangaise est éternelle, excepté toujours en cas de Révo- 
lutions. 

III. Elle @ pour principes: Le Rappel, Les Barricades, et Les Lampions 
Elle a pour base: absolument rien de tout. 
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IV. Tous les Francais sont égaux devant cette base, et ont une égale partici. 
pation aux principes de la République. 

V. Les citoyens doivent beaucoup, mais pas moins que la République. 

VI. Les citoyens doivent & toutes les heures du jour et de la nuit défendre 
la République avec leurs pavés, avec leur poudre, avec leur dernier sou, et méme 
avec leur vie, autant de fois que la République demande ce petit sacrifice, 

VII. La République doit donner de l’ouvrage 4 n’importe qui le demande; 
et en tout cas que les braves citoyens ne veulent pas travailler elle doit leur 
donner de l’argent—pourvu toutefois qu’elle en a. 

VIII. La République doit infiniment plus, car elle doit deja 600,000,000 
francs et quelques centimes. Elle paiera quand elle pourra. 







Then follow the articles of the Constitution, which are yet 
more biting in their sarcasm. 
A little later, when the contest for the Presidency begins, 
Mr. Punch has some excellent cartoons at the expense of Louis 
Napoleon. Just before the contest he sums up the situation 
acutely: ‘‘ What’s in a name? All that Louis Napoleon pos- 
sesses.”” His comment on the result is equally pointed: “ The 
last abdication—His Majesty the sovereign people of France 
ie has just abdicated in favour of Prince Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
; So far we have chosen most of our illustrations from French 
affairs, and the reason is simple. In those days, when the 
electric telegraph was only just coming into fashion, news 
travelled very slowly from the more distant parts of Europe; 
but Paris and London were sufficiently near for English people 
to be acutely interested in French politics, and not a week passed 
but there was some reference to the events across the Channel. 
Hence we can trace the swing of public opinion more easily 
from the comments on France than on other countries. It 
would be wrong, however, to think that it was only France 
that afforded material for the wit of Mr. Punch: he was most 
catholic in his tastes. In April 1848, Mr. Punch publishes a 
selection from numerous letters which he has just received from 
various European monarchs; that from the King of Prussia 
may be taken as an example. It is headed by a small picture 
of Frederick William, with crown awry, and a liberty placard 
on his sword, stepping gingerly across the picture, and glancing 
in fearful fashion over his shoulder at a mass of bayonets and 


marching feet which can just be seen. The letter runs as 
follows :— 






























Beloved and profound Punch, 
All hail to the glorious Teutonic race, of which you in England are 

also brethren, and which I hasten this day to bind in a new and mighty unity ! ’ 

I have placed myself at the head of a national movement! Tumultuous rejoic- 

ings hail the event throughout Berlin! For thirty years I have awaited this 

moment! Hark that shout! My beloved Berliners, I fly to receive your loyal 
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and fervent greetings! What joy is comparable to that of the constitutional 
monarch of true German hearts. Frederick William. 

P.S.—Pray drop in at Buckingham Palace, and inquire if my old bedroom 
isin order. I may give my dear little coz. a visit improvisée, one of these days. 
It is so seldom we unhappy Kings can dispense with ceremony. 

For the liberal movements in the lesser German states Punch 
has but little generous feeling; look at the article on ‘‘ How to 
dress a revolution.” A recipe prescribes :— 

Take small Germans such as you find in the Almanach de Gotha, throw 
them into a strong revolutionary stock, made in proportion of an ounce of com- 
mon sense to a pound of despotism, and the mixture will effervesce, your small 
Germans rising to the top. You may serve either with or without your small 


Germans, according to taste; but the dish in either case is not one we recom- 
mend, being in fact a very feeble imitation of an English original. 


A typically self-satisfied note with which to end! A similar 
recipe @ la Berlinaise instructs the cook to “‘ throw in at intervals 
a handful of German nationality (which may be got very cheap 
at any German University town). . . . Garnish with poudre de 
canon and boulets and serve up luke warm.” Mr. Punch’s well- 
known disease of Russophobia is clearly shown in any reference 
to that distant country, but they are few. In the preface of 
the second volume of 1848, written, of course, at the end of the 
year, there appears significantly enough: ‘‘ We hear nothing of 
Russia, and from some folk no news is good news.” Too much 
was soon to be heard, however, for Nicholas encouraged all the 
autocratic monarchs to resistance, and Hungary was ultimately 
reconquered by the aid of Russian Cossacks. ‘‘ The adopted 
cubs of the Russian bear” is the title of a cartoon of 1849: there 
sits the bear, licking his lips, and dandling on his knees within 
his fatal embrace Louis Napoleon who destroyed the Roman 
Republic, and the new Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph. Even 
the latter did not escape the lash of Punch’s wit, a few days later : 

It is said that Jellachich assured the young Emperor of Austria, that he 
must ‘‘ to the very letter fulfil the promises he had made to his subjects.””» Where- 
upon we learn that the Emperor was astonished, ‘‘ but did not lose his presence 
of mind.” No doubt the Emperor believed in the royal right to keep every- 


thing but his word. That, being undeceived, he should keep his presence of 
mind is a marvellous instance of imperial greatness. 


One could go on quoting indefinitely from these brilliant pages ; 
but the examples given will show how rich a gold-mine is to be 
found in Punch of this period for those who care to dig. 

Though Punch has long established a tradition of fairness, 
and has refrained from attacking those who could not reply, 
this was not always so. One of the most violent of Mr. Punch’s 


criticisms may be seen in 1843 (iv. 256), where he attacks the 
No. 38.—vo.. x. x 
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proposal to give a dowry of £3,000 a year to Princess Augusta 
on her marriage to the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. A cruel 
cartoon is accompanied by a number of telling jibes :— 

When we remember that the immense sum of £10,000 was voted for the 
education of all England we are surprised at the magnanimity which contents 
itself with something less than a third of that amount. If Stockport and Paisley 


do not, with all their rushlights, illuminate when they shall hear the glad tidings, 
then is the spirit of manufacture dead to gratitude, then have weavers no bowels, 


Mr. Punch is equally violent in his opposition to royal stag- 
hunting, and a stinging cartoon appears in 1845 (ix. 130), “ Court 
Pastimes—Elizabeth 1580; Victoria 1845.” This shows Eliza- 
beth grinning in‘enjoyment of the cruelties of bull-baiting, and 
the young Queen smiling encouragement at her hero Albert 
while he despatches stags at a royal battu. Mr. Punch suggests 
a first spelling-book, of words of one letter, for the Prince of 
Wales :— 


If you are a good boy, you shall have a gun, and some deer to shoot at with 
the gun; and then they shall all be put dead in a row, for you to look at them, 
Oh! What a nice sport for a Prince of the Blood ! 


Rather a different Mr. Punch from the Church and State old 
gentleman of to-day. 

This is no place to speak at length of Punch’s great series 
of cartoons, but a good introduction to their study will be found 
in the relevant chapters of Spielmann’s History of Punch. 
Everyone knows Leech’s famous cartoon, “General Février 
turned traitor’ (Feb. 1855). In a speech on the Crimean 
War, the Czar had grimly declared ‘‘ Russia has two generals 
on whom she can rely, General Janvier and Février.” But 
Nemesis overtook him, next February he was dead, and the 
cartoon shows General Février, a skeleton standing in the Russian 
snows, and drawing back a curtain from the couch where Nicholas 
lies dead. Tenniel’s masterpiece, “‘ Dropping the Pilot ’ (March 
1890), which succeeded in pleasing Bismarck and the young 
Emperor alike, needs no description: a less well-known though 
equally prophetic drawing, ‘‘ The North-West Passage,” appeared 
in 1887 to celebrate the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

A stirring series of cartoons was called forth in 1870 by the 
Franco-Prussian War. At the end of July there appeared “ A 
vision on the way: Beware.” The shade of the great Napoleon 
meets the Emperor and the Prince Imperial on their way to the 
front and warns them, but in vain. A yet more tragic note is 
struck a few months later when the Germans have taken up their 
headquarters at Versailles. The King of Prussia is depicted 
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seated in the palace; behind him stand the two greatest of the 
monarchs of France. Says Louis XIV to the great Napoleon, 
with bitter reference to the proud dedication on the gates of 
Versailles: ‘‘ Is this the end of all the Glories?” Punch of 
1870 affords yet another opportunity of studying the swing of 
public opinion. At first English feeling is distinctly pro-German : 
on 25th July there appeared in T'he Times the secret draft treaty 
between Germany and France which threatened Belgian neu- 
trality. Mr. Punch replies on 6th August with a cartoon “ Six 
of one and Half a dozen of the other.”” To him Bismarck and 
Louis Napoleon are equal blackguards, but sympathy with the 
German people still holds true :— 

Whatever dark-eyed Bismarck be, or may have thought, or planned, 

Not less John Bull’s heart leaps to them that rise for Fatherland. 


France strikes the blow that Germany is one man to strike back, 
And the German prayer will reach to Heaven, be Bismarck ne’er so black. 


Next week we get the famous Belgian neutrality cartoon, in 
which Britain offers Belgium aid, “Let us hope they don’t 
trouble you, My Dear. But if they do...” As the war goes 
on, however, and especially after Sedan, English feeling veers 
towards the weaker party. There is a note of evident sympathy 
in the cartoon “‘ Aux armes, citoyens,’’ of mid-September, where 
France, with her hastily formed government of National Defence, 
calls her citizens around her to the stirring strains of the Marseil- 
laise. Next week there is “‘ A word to the Wise,’ where Peace 
urges the victorious King of Prussia to make a generous peace at 
once. The series culminates in September 1873, when the 
Germans evacuate France, in the tragic drawing “‘ Au Revoir,” 
with all its cruel menace of revanche. 

As will be noticed, most of the illustrations have been taken 
from foreign affairs, for the reason that here Punch generally 
deals with broad aspects, and it is thus easier to follow the 
allusions and the currents of opinion. Punch is, however, from 
the very first, but especially when Toby M.P. comes on the 
scene, a mine for Parliamentary affairs as well, though his earlier 
political cartoons are to us to-day less moving than those on 
foreign affairs, and more detailed knowledge is often necessary 
to follow accurately the parliamentary jokes. Enough has, 
however, been said to show what a wealth of wit and brilliance 
can be extracted from the yellowing pages, and what a refreshing 
light may thus be thrown on the once reputed dull days of the 
Victorian era, 


C. S. S. Hienam, 
K2 











NOTES AND NEWS 


WE have to lament the deaths of the Rev. Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
(28 April), who did much both by editing documents and by his book 
on The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1920) to 
elucidate certain aspects of the history of that period; of Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley (28 May), whose monumental work on France was largely 
historical ; and of Professor G. B. Adams of Yale University. Professor 
Adams’ main interest was the development of the English constitution, 
he wrote vol. ii. (1066-1216) of T'he Political History of England, and his 
book entitled Civilisation during the Middle Ages is deservedly popular 
in English schools and universities; but perhaps on this side of the 
Atlantic he will be most gratefully remembered because, being one 
of the distinguished Americans who were from the first on the side of 
the Allies, he did so much to cheer and encourage all who came in 
contact with him during his stay in London in 1915. 

* * » * * * 


The session 1925-6 has been notable for the number and importance 
of the changes which have taken place in the historical departments 
of British universities. To the resignations chronicled in April we 
have now to add those of Sir William Ashley, the doyen of English 
economic historians, Professor of Commerce at Birmingham, of Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford, 
and of Dr. 8. E. Morison, the first occupant of the Harold Vyvyan 
Harmsworth Chair of American History at Oxford, who is returning 
to Harvard. His successor is to be Dr. R. M. McElroy, Professor of 
Modern History at Princeton. It has also been announced that 
Professor Basil Williams of McGill University has been appointed 
Professor of History at Edinburgh, and Mr. J. E. Neale, of University 
College, London, acta of Modern History at Manchester, in 
succession to Professors Sir R. Lodge and H. W. C. Davis; while Mr. 
J. F. Rees, Reader in Economic History at Edinburgh, and Major- 
General Sir E. D. Swinton, D.S.O., are to succeed Sir William Ashley 
and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson respectively. 

Ok 


* * * * * 


Several Branches of the Association are developing their work in 
new and interesting directions. The “‘ Exeter experiment” in com- 
piling a local history, described by its organiser, Professor Harte, 
in this journal in April 1923, has now passed far beyond that stage : 
the second monograph, an edition of the Anglo-Norman Custumal 
in their city archives, has just been published. The Hertfordshire 
Branch decided two years ago to erect a memorial to Pope Adrian IV, 
who, according to tradition, was born on a farm belonging to the Abbey 
of St. Albans; and on 13 June the memorial tablet in Abbots Langley 
Church was unveiled, and a pageant of scenes from his life was enacted 
at Breakspear Farm, near by. Eastbourne took part this spring in an 
admirable “ Representation of a Court Leet and Court Baron,” based 
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upon actual records,' and acted in a medieval building which has 
lately been carefully restored. 
’ + ok + * ok + 


The following passage from The Times report (14 May) of the 
speech made by Lord Oxford and Asquith on receiving the freedom 
of the City may well be found suggestive by teachers in town schools. 

“When he was eleven years old he left his native Yorkshire to 
become a pupil in the City of London School. He was at the school 
. . . between the years 1864 and 1870, and hardly a day passed when 
he was not in Guildhall making use of the library. Many hours which 
might, perhaps, have been more profitably spent among the classics 
he consumed there browsing among the broad and seductive pastures 
which that great collection of books provided for every kind of reader. 
He also got in that building his first glimpses of the actual working 
of a deliberative assembly, . . . as a spectator of the frequently 
animated proceedings of the City Fathers in the Court of Common 
Council. It was also by frequenting the Mayor’s Court in those same 
years that he got his earliest impressions of a robed Judge and an 
empanelled jury.” 

* x * * * 

The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society * has this 
year been awarded to Miss Frances A. Mace for an essay on the 
Devonshire ports in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Subjects 
proposed for next year must be submitted for approval to the 
Literary Director; the essays have to be sent in by 31 March 1926. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Society, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EnGuLisH Sorcery TRIALS, THE INQUISITION AND SAINT JOAN 


MapaM,—Two statements of fact by Mrs. Buckland in her article 
on Saint Joan in your January number (p. 277) call for correction. 

(a) ‘Cases of sorcery were not tried in ecclesiastical courts [in 
England] until they came to be associated with Lollardy.”’ 

It is not clear what bearing this supposition has on Joan’s trial, but 
in any case it has no foundation. The fable that the Ecclesia Anglicana 
was in some special way a law unto itself is hard to kill; and this is 
but another aspect of it. H.C. Lea does indeed use words which the 
unwary might construe in the sense which Mrs. Buckland seems to 
have given to them. 

To the fair and open character of English law is doubtless to be attributed 
the comparative exemption of the island from the terror of sorcery, but when, 
at last, persecuting excitement arose in the Lollard troubles, the Church used 
_ oe with the new Lancastrian dynasty to suppress the emissaries of 
But Lea’s authorities on this point seem to have been practically 
limited to Thomas Wright’s Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler 
and the Federa. Wright, after referring to certain cases of sorcery 
in secular courts in England, added, giving no authority, “It was 
only in Ireland that the witches were prosecuted by the Church as 

1 See review, p. 183. 2 See History, vii. 276. 
* Hist. of Inquisition, iii. 467. 
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heretics.” 1 He goes on to refer to some fifteenth-century English 
cases, pointing out first, by a reference to the Wicliffite Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, that the Lollards were opposed to witchcraft. 
Wright, however, was by no means a meticulous scholar—he is capable, 
for example, of calling on successive pages the bishop of Lincoln 
bishop of Norwich and a Dominican friar a Franciscan *—and it is 
highly improbable that when he speaks of the prosecution of witches 
as heretics he is using technical language. But although it might be 
difficult to prove that charges of heresy were brought against English 
witches in the fourteenth century, it is easy to prove that witchcraft 
was punished in the courts christian. It is a little remarkable that 
Wright, Lea and Mrs. Buckland have all forgotten the Friar’s Tale : 4 
Such cases would, of course, be tried by regular process in the arch- 
deacon’s court; and the evidence of Chaucer alone would be sufficient 
to dispose of the curious misconception to which Wright and Lea 
have given currency. But it will be as well to cite some more sober 
authorities. 

The London chroniclers tell us of a case of witchcraft tried by the 
bishop of London in 1314. The sorceress, a daughter of a converted 
Jew, apparently lived at Lambeth: she seems to have been charged 
with the crime by the Archbishop of Canterbury and examined before 
him and then remitted for further examination and correction to the 
bishop of London, within whose jurisdiction she was taken. After 
suitable penance she was reconciled to the Church.5 A few years 
before, the bishop of London had required the archdeacon of London 
to seek out sorcerers and practisers of magic arts and submit to him 
annually a list of offenders and particulars of their offences.* Going 
beyond the fourteenth century, we find in a little manual for the use 
of parish clergy, compiled not later than 1287, Peter Quivil, bishop 
of Exeter, explaining that sorcery is a breach of the first command- 
ment and an offence reserved for the bishop or his penitentiary.’ 

These examples are sufficient to show that the English Church did 
not differ from other Western churches in its attitude towards sorcery 
or in its power of punishing sorcerers. It is, of course, true that secular 
courts in England, both central and local, also punished sorcery ; ® 
but that fact no more excluded ecclesiastical courts than did the 
punishment of usury in secular courts deprive ecclesiastical courts of 
their competence to try that crime. 

(6) The second statement to which exception must be taken is 
that, strictly in accordance with custom, Joan was denied counsel. 
Counsel was offered to her and she refused it: ‘‘ Quant au conseil 

1 Dame Alice Kyteler (Camden Soc.), p. ix. 


2 Ed. Camden Soc., c. xxvi. pp. 92 et. seq. % Dame Alice Kyteler, pp. x, xi. 
* Lines 1299 ct seq.—the first lines of the Tale: 
Whilom ther was dwellinge in my contree 
An erchedeken, a man of heigh degree, 
That boldely dide execucioun 
In punisshinge of fornicacioun, 
Of wicchecraft, and eek of bauderye. .. . 
5 Chron of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Ser.), i. 236, 275-6. 
® Registrum Radulphi Baldock (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 144-5. 
7 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 162, 166. . 
® The earliest recorded post-Conquest case appears to be in 1199: Curia 
Regis Rolls, i. 108. Later cases are noted by Wright, Dame Alice Kyfteler, pp. 
ix et seq., and in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., Series IV., v. 34 et seg. Some London 
cases are in Riley’s Memorials, pp. 462, 472, 518. Cases involving charges of 
a roy 4 also be found among the Harly Chancery Proceedings, e.g. 12/168, 
10, 17/260 
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que me ofirés, aussi je vous mercye, mais je n’ay point de intencion 
de me départir du conseil de nostre Seigneur.”” Why rob Joan of 
that characteristic speech ? 4 

But what was the customary procedure in trials under the Inquisi- 
tion at the time? If Eymeric is to be believed—and there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt his testimony—it had become usual to 
allow counsel under conditions.?. They had to be men of learning and 
probity, just such indeed as those who took part in Joan’s trial and 
of whom she was offered her choice. As early as 1337 there is a case 
in Languedoc where the accused was not only allowed legal assistance 
but was furnished with the names of the witnesses against him.* 
Even Lea, who did not err in giving the Inquisition undue credit, 
accepts the offer of counsel to Joan and to others accused of heresy.‘ 
It is then safe to conclude that the customary procedure was not 
what Mrs. Buckland imagines. 

A case might indeed be made out under this head remarkably 
favourable to the Inquisition. Denial of counsel to heretics appears 
to have originated with Innocent III and to have been the rule in 
ecclesiastical courts before the constitution of the Inquisition.’ But 
heretics were not the only accused criminals denied the benefit of 
counsel. There appears to have been a general obligation upon 
advocates and proctors not to act in a cause they believed to be 
unjust. How such a rule was likely to operate may be shown by an 
actual example. By decree of a council for the province of Rheims 
held at St. Quentin in 1231, advocates engaged to defend a person 
accused of usury were required to take oath that they believed the 
cause to be just, and that if they came to the contrary opinion they 
would refrain from giving any kind of counsel or assistance openly or 
privately. Those failing to observe their oath were to be dented 
from practising in any capacity in an ecclesiastical court.” Since the 
test must obviously have depended largely upon the result of the 
trial, the rule would operate as a denial of counsel in most cases where 
there was any doubt of the innocence of the accused. This is not a 
mere piece of a priori deduction. When about a century later Pierre 
de Cuigniéres drew up a schedule of complaints against ecclesiastical 
courts, one of the accusations was that in cases of usury where the 
judge acted ex officio the accused were not allowed to be represented 
by proctors.2 Denial of counsel in such cases seems, however, to 
have been discountenanced by the prelates, and we may perhaps 


1 Quicherat, Procés, i. 201, or P. Champion, Procés de Condamnation (1920-1), 
i. 165. Mrs. Buckland rather strangely ignores Champion’s edition, based upon 
Quicherat and furnished with a translation, which is likely to be more accessible 
and convenient to the average English student than Quicherat’s original edition : 
it does not, however, contain the rehabilitation proceedings. 

At the rehabilitation some witnesses stated that counsel had been denied and 
others that it was conceded at a late stage of the trial. These testimonies are 
worthless as against the evidence of the process. Quicherat, op. cit. ii. 334, 343, 
351, 366; iii. 166. 

® Directorium Inquisitorum (ed. 1578), p. 296. 

* Douais, La Procédure Inquisitoriale en Languedoc au XIV* siécle, pp. 13 et seq., 
42 ct seq., 76-7. 

* Hist. of Inquisition, iii. 366, 517. 

5 Deer. lib. v. tit. vii. c. 11 (Potthast, No. 2532). Cf. Douais, L’ Inquisition, 
pp. 182 et seg. * Fournier, Officialités, pp. 34, 39. 

? Varin, Archives administratives de Reime, i. 552. 

® Libellus Petri Bertrandi in Brunet, Traitez des Droite et Libertez de I’ Eglise 
Gallicane, i. 22. 
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charitably believe that their principles were not less liberal than those 
of the Holy Office." 

Yet though we may choose to believe the worst of these ecclesias- 
tical courts, we are forced to admit that the secular courts, even in 
England, afforded a complete parallel in this particular. If the king 
prosecuted, as he usually did, in a case of felony—the procedure 
which corresponds to the ecclesiastical inquisition ex officio—the 
accused was allowed no counsel.? On this score then we must give 
the Inquisition the credit for being at least no worse than contem- 
porary tribunals, and probably better. 

All that is said in mitigation we may accept as based upon sub- 
stantial truth, and indeed the Inquisition was, in a way, rather 
better than even Mrs. Buckland supposes. We are well disposed, 
therefore, to believe Mr. Shaw and Mrs. Buckland when they proclaim 
that the trial of Joan was, in the legal sense, a fair trial. But 
apparently all they mean is that the procedure, as disclosed in the 
records of the trial, was in accordance with legal requirements. We 
are left wondering what else they would expect.2 We wonder even 
more that they should ignore the history of other trials conducted by 
the Inquisition. 

Is it possible with any profit to study Joan’s trial as though it 
were an isolated phenomenon? When Lea included it in a chapter 
labelled “ Political Heresy” he invited a comparison with other 
trials that sought other objects than the extirpation of heresy. He 
may have been wrong; but we cannot shut our eyes to a view that 
has been held from the fifteenth century to our own days. When at 
the rehabilitation Guillaume du Désert said that Joan would never 
have been proceeded against as she was had she been on the English 
side,‘ was he not speaking what all men knew then and what we all 
recognise now to be true? Or, assuming that Joan could have been 
indicted in any place not under English influence, can anyone believe 
that her trial would have gone as it went at Rouen? Questions such 
as these have to be answered before we can acquit her judges even 
of violating the standards of justice that they recognised. The verdict 
is not likely to differ from that recently expressed with admirable 
concision by a French scholar: “le procés de condamnation de 
Jeanne d’Arc est un chef-d’ceuvre de partialité sous l’apparence de la 
plus reguliére des procédures.” ® H. G. RicHarpson. 


Norz sy Mrs. Buckianp.—(1) I have to thank Mr. Richardson 
for calling attention to a false impression to which my carelessly ex- 
pressed phrase, due to a desire to compress technicalities in an article 
not primarily concerned with technical matters, gives rise. The 
“ fable ” of the Ecclesia Anglicana, as is well known, has been effectu- 
ally killed by Maitland, and the fact that cases of witchcraft and sorcery 


1 Brunet, T'raitez des Droits et Libertez de l’Eglise Gallicane, i. 45. They do 
not, however, specifically condemn this practice, and their claim to p 
against those publice difamati implies the inquisition ex officio. a 

* For authorities see Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Law, ii. 653; 
Holdsworth, Hist. of English Law (1924), v. 192. 

* The trial unless regularly conducted would have served no p what- 
soever. Cf, Champion, op. cit. I, p. xxiii: “‘ Mais encore était-il pour ie tribunal 
de Rouen] du plus haut intérét d’observer sufisamment dans la marche de cette 
afiaire les mabe de droit, de garder solennellement |’apparence de la justice. 
C’est seulement en suivant ces régles qu’il pouvait en imposer, et qu’il en imposa, 
& la chrétient4, 4 la France loyaliste mais croyante.”’ : 

* Quicheret, op. cit. ii, 337: much more to the same effect was said at the 
rehabilitation. ® Champion, op. cit., ii. p. xi. 
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were tried in ecclesiastical courts before the fifteenth century can be 
easily ascertained by referring to two of the obvious authorities 
(Holdsworth, History of English Law (1922), i. 619, where the extract 
quoted by Mr. Richardson from the Friar’s Tale occurs; Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Law, ii. 554). Nevertheless it remains true 
that, whatever the English canonists may have known of these matters, 
the English as a whole had little acquaintance with trials of heretics 
and sorcerers such as were familiar on the Continent, and it was in a 
passage intended to emphasise this that I allowed myself to write the 
sentence quoted above. The persecution of sorcerers followed the 

rsecution of heretics (Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., ii. 552), and 
“until Lollardy became troublesome there was too little heresy in 
England to beget a settled law of procedure ”’ (ibid., p. 544; ef. Holds- 
worth, op. cit., i. 616). The one case cited by Maitland in which the 
penalty of burning was inflicted is well known, and of this the most 
recently expressed opinion is that “‘the accounts . . . are too obscure 
to make it an authority for any distinct legal proposition ” (Holds- 
worth, op. cit., i.617). It is difficult to understand how the passage 
quoted by Mr. Richardson from Lea as a possible authority for my 
statement could be construed, even in isolation, in the sense which he 
seems to think I attribute to it, and it becomes still more so when it is 
remembered that Lea himself uses as an example of ecclesiastical interest 
in sorcery an illustration (the manual of Peter Quivil) also cited, for 
the same purpose, by Mr. Richardson. 

(2) Mr. Richardson denies that the customary procedure in trials 
under the Inquisition was to refuse counsel to the accused. Yet this, 
nevertheless, seems to be the consensus of opinion among modern 
historians of that institution. The conditions under which counsel 
was allowed, to which Mr. Richardson alludes but which he refrains 
from stating explicitly, were largely responsible for this.‘ Similar 
conditions attached to the assistance of counsel in trials for sorcery.” 
The furnishing of the names of witnesses was likewise the exception, 
not the rule. As regards the offer of counsel to Joan, those who agree 
with the verdict of Champion on the trial, quoted by Mr. Richardson, 
will agree presumably with his judgment on the assessors from whom 
Joan was to make her choice of counsel. Lea, indeed, accepts the offer, 
but writes of the “‘ counsel which Cauchon proposed to select for her ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 366), and the implication somewhat robs the word of its 
modern connotation. Thus M. Salomon Reinach (who is also the 
translator of Lea’s work), in an article on the text of the trial occasioned 
by the edition of P. Champion to which Mr. Richardson refers, can speak 
of Joan as “ privée d’avocat,” and can write “. . . & Rouen, elle ne dut 
étre assistée en séance d’un avocat.” ® The relation of inquisitorial 


1 See, e.g., T. de Cauzons, Histoire de l’ Inquisition en France (1909, 1912), 
ii. 188; E. Vacandard, L’ Inquisition (1907), p. 161 (Eng. trans. by B. L. Conway, 
1908, p. 127); A. Esmein, A History of Continental Criminal Procedure (Boston, 
a p. 93; L. Tanon, Histoire des Tribunaux de I’ Inquisition en France (1893), 
p. ) 
* Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, iii. 517. 

® De Cauzons, op. cit., ii. 192-5; Esmein, loc. cit.; Tanon, op. cit., pp. 389-92. 
In the work of Mgr. Douais, L’ Inquisition ; ses Origines, aa Procédure (1906), 
owing to his bias in favour of the Inquisition, the emphasis is on the exceptions 
rather than the rule: see P. Frédéricq, “ Les récents historiens catholiques de 
l'Inquisition en France” in Revue Historique (1912), cix. 307-334. For a short 
account of the whole question see A, 8. Turberville, Medi@val Heresy and the 
Inquisition (1920) (reviewed in Hisrory, v. 221, and Hng. Hist. Rev., xxxvi. 144), 

* Champion, op. cit., ii. pp. xlvi et seq. 

® Revue Historique (1925), cxlviii. 209, 211. 
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procedure to that in other ecclesiastical or secular courts, though of 
interest, is hardly relevant to the main issue. The question of the 
influence of the English I stated to be outside the scope of my article 
(ante, ix. 277). Yet, despite its obviousness, the accounts of the trial 
to be found in many historical text-books can hardly be said to convey 
the impression that, apart from this, the inquisitors were merely acting 
in the normal way, and text-books, if not authoritative, are for man 
the main authority for their historical information. That the trial of 
Joan raises deeper issues than that of the legality of its procedure of 
course cannot be denied, but for a study of these one would hesitate to 
rely upon the guidance of Lea. 


Lorp Howarp or EFFINGHAM 


MapaM,—I see that you have had a “ Revision ” ! on Lord Howard 
of Effingham’s religion. It may interest you to hear of an incident 
which is alluded to in two letters preserved in the Loseley MSS..,* 
throwing a little light upon the opinions of the Earl of Nottingham, 
as he then was. 

The Corporation of Guildford were, I take it, a puritanical, meddle- 
some, and somewhat ridiculous body : they found it necessary to issue 
a solemn admonition against persons who ventured to laugh at them. 
In July 1605, the earl, as Lord Lieutenant, wrote to Sir George More 
and other Justices warning them to take steps to keep the peace in 
Guildford, because one Thomas Smalpece (a man who had otherwise 
come into collision with the town authorities) was reported to have 
the intention of setting up a maypole (“summer pole”’ it is called) in 
despite of the mayor and probi homines, and to be collecting riotous 
persons to aid and abet him in his defiance of the Corporation. 

However, Mr. Smalpece interviewed the Lord Lieutenant, and so 
evoked another letter, undated, from him to Sir George More. Mr. 
Smalpece explained that the affair had been misrepresented; that 
he had only intended to replace a former pole, with the King’s arms 
and other arms upon it, which the Mayor had pulled down in con- 
tempt, ‘‘ whiche if it be trewe it was a very lewde parte,” the earl says. 
Evidently he was annoyed at having been induced to act before upon 
an ex parte statement. He goes on, “if it had had the picture of 
any Saint I should mislyke it as much asany.” If it had his Majesty’s 

arms, or the arms of any nobleman or gentleman on it, he cannot see 
any objection. 

It is a small indication that he disapproved of superstitious orna- 

ments, but was no Puritan and did not object to a Maypole. 

But it seems curious that in 1605 (i.e. just before the Gunpowder 

Plot was revealed), there could be anywhere in England a Maypole 
with a picture of a saint upon it, contemplated as a possibility. 


Rose Hill, Dorking. H. E. MALpEN. 






Errata IN Apri, NuMBER. 


Page 42, line 4. For ‘‘ death’’ read “‘ accession.”’ 
», 79, second notice. Delete “ V’’ after ‘“‘ Vincent,” 
» 81, line 6 from bottom. For ‘‘ 1870” read ‘‘ 1780.” 
» 91, last notice. For ‘‘ Sheffield” read ‘‘ Leeds.”’ 


1 Hisrory, ix. 324, Jan. 1925. 
* Cf. Hist. M88. Comm.’ Seventh Report, App., pp. 668, 675. 








HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XXXIV.—CATHEDRAL BUILDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


In his introduction to the inventory of Westminster Abbey recently 
published by the Historical Monuments Commission, the Provost of 
Eton remarks upon the falsity of the popular belief that the architects 
of the great medieval churches are nameless to us. Incidentally, he 
does full justice to the services rendered by Professor Lethaby, who, 
in his Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen,’ did much to 
reveal the true facts of building organisation in the Middle Ages. 
Before this, however, there were pioneers in England who used the 
study of original records to some profit, notably Wyatt Papworth, 
whose “ Notes on the Superintendents of English Buildings in the 
Middle Ages,” hidden away in the Transactions of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for 1860 and 1861, presented a view of the subject 
which was far in advance of the general Seowiedae of his age, and came 
to conclusions which, though in some respects tentatively expressed, 
still hold good. At the time when he wrote, collections of printed 
texts dealing with architectural history were not widely available, 
and since then the bibliography of the subject has been greatly increased. 
In spite, however, of the publication of Schlosser’s and Mortet’s 
anthologies,? of carefully edited building accounts and miscellaneous 
documents such as those quoted in the late Sir W. H. St. John Hope’s 
book on Windsor Castle, and of the spirit of investigation which has 
communicated itself to architectural treatises here and abroad, baseless 
traditions which common sense should dispel are still current. The 
office of bishop or abbot is still regarded by many people as involving 
a capacity for architectural design. Wherever a particularly handsome 
parish church exists, its construction is put down to the energy of 
monks. It has been stated more than once and has been popularly 
accepted as a fact that bishops and monks were the architects of the 
Middle Ages. 

This is no doubt the fault of the chroniclers, to whom the man 
who set a building scheme on foot and contributed handsomely to it 
was of more importance than the craftsmen whom he employed. 
Fecit and fiert fecit were convertible terms in their language. In the 
building of Durham Cathedral William of Saint-Calais, Ranulf Flambard 
and Hugh Puiset, whose energy prompted the work, naturally received 
a larger proportion of credit than the humble artists who actually 
wrought it,® just as to-day the donor of a building or monument is 

1 London, 1906. 

? Julius v. Schlosser, Schriftquellen fiir Geach. der Karolingisch. Kunst., Vienna, 
1892; Quellenbuch fiir Kunstgesch. des abendlandisch. Mittelalters, Vienna, 1896. 
(Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgesch., n.F., iv, vii); V. Mortet, T'extes relatife a 
Vhistoire de Varchitecture . . . en France au moyen age : xit—vii* sidcles, Paris, 1911. 

* For Puiset’s ingeniator Richard see Boldon Buke, ed. Greenwell (Surtees 
Soc., vol. xxv.), p. 2, A story is related of him twice by Reginald of Durham 
(ibid., vol. i.), by whom he is qualified as “ artificiosus . . . opere, et prudens 
architectus in omni structura artis forissecae ” (p. 95). Cf. ibid. p. 112: “vir 
iste Ricardus Ingeniator dictus cognominatus est, qui Dunelmensis civis effectus, 
cunctis regionis hujus incolis arte et nomine notissimus est.” William the 


tngeniator occurs in the Pipe Roll for 1197, shortly after Puiset’s death, in con- 
nection with Durham (Boldon Buke, ut supra, pp. v, xi). 
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often referred to as its builder. In addition to this, the title “ archi- 
tect ’’ is certainly used from time to time of such benefactors, and there 
can be no doubt that, especially in the earlier centuries and in Gaul 
and Germany, there were monks and clerks who, if not architects, 
were skilled artists, capable of working in a variety of materials. 

As regards the first of these points, however, it is certain that the 
medieval use of architectus and its variants had no fixed connotation. 
The phrase wt sapiens architectus, employed to qualify the activity 
of more than one building prelate,' was taken in a purely figurative 
sense from a passage in one of St. Paul’s epistles.? The same passage 
no doubt influenced Rabanus Maurus’ definition of architecti as cemen- 
tarii . . . qui disponunt in fundamentis ;* but if architectus could be 
used as a synonym for the craftsman engaged in the actual work of 
building, its use was comparatively rare and was literary rather than 
technical. The word found its way slowly into modern languages. 
In English “ architect ’’ does not appear until the reign of Elizabeth,‘ 
when the conception of the professional architect, as distinct from the 
builder, was gradually assuming shape under foreign influence. Even 
then, it was a rare word, and the Authorised Version of the Bible in 
1611 rendered the simile as oddos dpxiréxrwy, “as a wise master- 
builder.” In any case, it would be difficult to find a passage in which 
architectus is applied in the technical sense of cementarius (a builder) 
to a bishop or abbot.® 

In the second place, it may be allowed that an intelligent interest 
in architecture was widely spread among the higher clergy and religious, 
and that the development of medieval architecture was controlled 
by this indispensable factor. Men such as Lanfranc, who had pushed 
on the work of building at Bec,* and Suger doubtless carefully super- 
vised the work which they had set on foot at Canterbury and Saint- 
Denis. The famous William of Volpiano recruited his monastery at 
Dijon, not only from learned men, but also from persons “ skilled 
in the mastery of divers crafts, whose art and cunning were of great 
profit to the place.”’ The abbey church was rebuilt under the joint 
superintendence of the bishop of the diocese * and the abbot, the 
bishop defraying the cost and bringing columns of marble and stone 
from all parts, and the abbot hiring the masters and giving orders 
for the work.® On the strength of the phrase ipswm opus dictando 
it has frequently been assumed that William of Volpiano was his own 
architect and that his subsequent migration to Normandy had an 
influence upon the rapid development of Norman Romanesque.’® It 
does not follow, however, that the ordering, or ‘‘ dictation,” of the work 


1 See, e.g., Mortet, op. cit., pp. 65, 68 (two bishops of Cambrai). 
2 1 Cor. iii. 10: “ ut sapiens architectus fundamentum posui.” 

* De universo, xxi. 1 (apud Schlosser, Schriftquellen, p. 5). 

* The earliest example of the word given in NED. is from John Shute’s 
Architecture (1563), in which the author styles himself “‘ painter and Architecte.” 

* My friend Dr. John Bilson has pointed out to me some valuable notes 
upon the use o architectus and other similar terms by M. Paul Deschamps in 
Bull, de la Soc. nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1920, pp. 122 et seq. 

* Bee epee from William of Jumiéges, quoted by Mortet, op. cit., p. 46. 

7 Chron. 8S. Benigni Divionen., ibid., p. 26 : “ alii diversorum operum magisterio 
docti . . . quorum ars et ingenium huic loco profuit plurimum.” 

* Dijon was then and for many centuries later in the diocese of Langres. 

* Chron. 8S. Benigni Divionen., pp. 26, 27: “in cujus basilice miro opere 
domnus presul expensas tribuendo, ac columnas marmoreas ac lapideas undecum- 

ue adducendo, et reverendus abbas magistros conducendo, et ipsum opus 

dictand 0, insudantes dignum divino cultui templum construxerunt.” 
# See, ¢.g., R. A. Cram, T'he Substance of Gothic, 1917, pp. 84, 85, etc. 
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implies more than the general directions which might be expected 
from a man who knew the sort of building he wanted and had a general 
plan in his mind which he desired the artists to follow.! An interesting 
commentary upon the practical meaning of such dictatio operis is 
supplied in the ife of William’s contemporary Gauzlin, abbot of Fleury 
from 1025 to 1029. He determined, we are told, to build a tower 
on the western side of the monastery, of squared stones which he 
caused to be brought down the Loire from the neighbourhood of 
Nevers. The chief artificer (princeps artificum) came to ask him what 
was the work on which he was to begin. ‘‘ Such a work,” answered 
Gauzlin, “‘ as shall be a pattern to the whole of Gaul.’’? With orders 
of so general a kind, it is obvious that the chief artificer was not deprived 
of initiative, and that such dictation did not go very far by itself. 

While at Dijon we see the local bishop as the principal benefactor, 
providing money and materials, and the abbot of the monastery as 
the source of energy under whose general supervision the work is carried 
on by hired artists, we are introduced at Fleury to the master artist 
who is responsible for its actual execution. The term artifices includes 
craftsmen of all kinds, the masters skilled in divers arts who worked 
at Dijon, the sculptors and metal-workers who contributed to the beauty 
of the church at Fleury, such as the Italian Nivardus and Rodulf, that 
second Bezaleel, who wrought the copper screens round the choir.® 
But it is clear that the princeps artificum stands in the place of the 
architect and that his art is the art of building. 

Such artificers, in both the instances cited, came from a distance. 
William of Volpiano, himself a Lombard, hired his men from Italy; 
Nivardus, the sculptor who carved the great rood at Fleury, was their 


fellow-countryman.4 But when a large church was once begun the 
permanent employment of a staff of master-workmen became a neces- 
sity. A conspicuous instance is furnished by a passage preserved 
from the Black Book of the chapter of Coutances, referring to the famous 
bishop Geoffrey (1049-1093) : “‘ O prudent man and excellent ruler of his 
house, who compacted his house of living and elect stones and supported 
it upon marvellous pillars!” 5 In this metaphor the pillars are, of 


1 See the remarks on this and kindred passages by R. de Lasteyrie, L’archi- 
tecture religieuse en France a U’époque romane, 1912, pp. 235, 236. 

® Mortet, op. cit., pp. 33, 34: ‘‘ Hune etiam benignissimum cum princeps 
interrogasset artificum, quodnam opus juberet adgrediendum: ‘Tale, inquit, 
quod omni Gallie sit in exemplo.’ ” 

§ Ibid., p. 38: ‘* Rodulfus, in omni arte fusoria peritissimus, velut alter 

» tabulis hispanici cupri vario opere insculptis chorum psallentium 
circumdedit, sumptus subministrante hoc venerabili pastore.”’ 

* Much has been made of the supposed gild of masons which originated in 
the neighbourhood of Como or on the island of Comacina. It is unquestionable 
that Italian masons frequently came north, but no systematic spread of mason- 
craft from a particular district of Lombardy can be proved historically. The 
magistri comaciné of the laws of Rotharis and Liutprand cannot be taken as 
evidence for the existence of organised workshops at Como or Comacina : coma- 
cinus is not an adjective derived from the name of either place, and the resemblance 
is merely fortuitous. A careful reading of the texts shows clearly that the coma- 
cinus was merely a mason who worked in company with others, and the fact that 
the material in which he worked is named in the laws of Liutprand as macina 
gives a clue to the true significance of the word. It would be almost as reasonable 
to argue, on the strength of the word comonachus that monasticism was derived 
from Como. The slightness of the evidence on which the legend of the ‘‘ Comacine 
masters ’’ has been built up may be judged from a perusal of the brief chapter 
devoted to them by Rivoira in his L’architettura Lombardica. 

* Mortet, op. cit., p. 73: ‘“ O virum prudentem et domui suae bene — 
dentem, qui de vivis et electis lapidibus domum suam composuit, et mirabilibus 
columnis eam sustentavit |” 
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course, the dignitaries of the church, and the living and elect stones 
are its canons, the clerici prabendarii, and other officers, among whom 
are mentioned the churchwardens (custodes ecclesiae) and the gold- 
smiths, ironsmith, carpenters and master mason (magister cementarius) 
whom Geoffrey appointed for the work of the church.’ Similarly his 
contemporary Geoffrey, bishop of Auxerre, “ with the praise and 
gratitude of the chapter chose certain persons whom he freely appointed 
as canons, a wonderful goldsmith, a learned painter, a wise glazier, 
and others, each of whom should do service in his office according to 
his special gift.” * 

The arrangements at Coutances and Auxerre indicate the specialisa- 
tion of the more important branches of art under heads of depart- 
ments, whose officers were permanently annexed to the foundations. 
Still, it is clear from numerous sources that the magister cementarius, 
the master mason, held an office of supreme importance in con- 
nection with the fabric. One of the most famous and instructive 
architectural texts which survive is the account by Gervase of 
Canterbury of the rebuilding of the eastern arm of Canterbury 
cathedral after the fire of 1174.5 It has been so often quoted 
that we need recall here only how the monks, amid their grief and 
stupefaction at the catastrophe, called together a number of French 
and English artificers, and, perplexed by their divided counsels, deter- 
mined to entrust themselves to the advice of William of Sens, “‘ a most 
subtle artificer in wood and stone,’’ whose recommendations were his 
lively genius and honest reputation.‘ He came to the conclusion 
that the whole building must be taken down, and set about preparations 
for the new work, making machines for loading ships with the stone 
procured from abroad and unloading and moving about cement and 
stones, providing patterns or templets for shaping and carving stones, 
and busying himself in other ways.’ Once begun, the work went on 
steadily until 1178, when William, superintending the making of the 
high vault above the transept crossing, fell with the scaffolding on 
which he stood and was permanently disabled. For a time he was able 
to give his orders from his bed, transmitting them through one of the 
monks, “ diligent and clever, who was over the masons.” This monk 
acted as his deputy, much to the annoyance of certain people, ‘‘ because, 


1 Mortet, op. cit., p. 73: “‘ custodes ecclesiae, clericos quoque praebendarios, 
aurifabros, fabrumque ferrarium, carpentarios et magistrum caementarium ad opus 
ecclesiae constituit.”” The phrase opus ecclesiae became the regular term for the 
‘church works ”’ and for the fabric fund by which they were maintained. 

bid., p. 93: “ Elegit etiam, cum Has et cum gratiarum capituli sui 
actione, quosdam, quos gratis canonicos . . . constituit, aurifabrum mirabilem, 
pictorem doctum, vitrearium sagacem, alios necnon, qui singuli, prout cuique 
erat facultas, in officio suo deservirent.” Whether the appointment of these 
artists as canons gave them a seat in choir and stall in chapter is a doubtful point : 
canonicos may imply merely that they were placed upon the foundation. Cf. 
the use of the term canonicit puert as applied to the choristers at Salisbury, 
for which see Jones, Fasti Eccl. Sarisburien., pp. 192, 193, and Wordsworth and 
Maclean, Statutes of Salisbury Cathedral, pp. §P 99. 

* Gervase of Canterbury (Rolls ser.), i. 3 egg. The passage is also printed 
by Schlosser, Quellenbuch, ii, 252 eqq., and Mortet, op. cit., p. 207 sqq. See also 
Willis, Archit, Hist. Canterbury Cath., 1845, where it is translated and expounded. 

* “ Vir admodum strenuus, in ligno et lapide artifex subtilissimus: hunc, 
eacteris omissis, propter vivacitatem ingenii et bonam famam, in opus susce- 

unt,” 

* “In adquirendis igitur lapidibus transmarinis opera data est. Ad naves 
onerandas et cupnaeanine, ad cementum et ad lapides trahendos tornamenta 
fecit valde ingeniose. Formas quoque ad lapides formandos his qui convenerant 
sculptoribus tradidit, et alia in hunc modum sollicite praeparavit.” 
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although he was a youth, he appeared to be more prudent than those 
who were more capable and richer than he.”! It is evident, however, 
that the ability of this monk was insufficient to meet the practical 
needs of the work independently; for, when it became clear that 
William of Sens must return to his own country, his successor was 
another professional mason, William the Englishman, who brought 
the rebuilding to its conclusion in 1180. 

In this narrative the lay master mason comes to the front as the 
inspiring genius of the whole design. We hear nothing of the arch- 
bishop, although he doubtless contributed his share to the expense, 
and the prior and convent, with one exception, play a very subordinate 
part. That exception is the monk qui cementariis praefuit. It is 
necessary to remark that he was “ over the masons ”’ at the time when 
William began to employ his aid, and that the masons cannot be taken 
to exclude William himself. Secondly, he became William’s deputy 
in giving directions to the masons temporarily and for pressing reasons, 
because winter was at hand and the vault on which William, at the 
time of his fall, was engaged had to be finished. Thirdly, this tem- 
porary appointment excited the envy and malice of persons who 
were in a position to criticise him; and these potentiores et ditiores 
can hardly have been other than William’s fellow-masons, who in 
executive capacity and worldly position were superior to a poor monk 
who was without their training. Further, the phrase qui cementariis 
praefuit does not imply in the least that the monk was the chief 
mason. Toa writer familiar with the Vulgate the office of the praepositi 
qui praeerant singulis operibus in the building of Solomon’s temple,” 
of those qui praeerant cementariis domus Domini under Joash,* or 
qui praeerant operariis at Josiah’s restoration of the temple * was per- 
fectly clear. They were praefecti operum, praepositi operantium,® 
who had the charge of the fabric fund and acted as administrative 
officers and paymasters on behalf of the employer. 

We have already noticed the appointment of custodes ecclesiae, 
churchwardens, at Coutances. Such persons are the wardens of the 
fabric, who have special charge of the building fund and represent the 
chapter in its dealings with the operative staff. They are prototypes, 
on the one hand, of those clerks or wardens whom we find engaged in 
keeping the building accounts of churches of secular canons in later 
centuries; on the other hand, of the churchwardens who administer 
the permanent fabric fund of parish churches and apply its surplus to 
miscellaneous parochial needs. Similarly, the aah of Canterbury 
fills the office which, in some monasteries, as at Ely, was delegated to 
the sacrist,* or, as at Croyland and Ramsey, to a special magister 
operum.” The holder of this office may very well acquire architectural 


1 “ Verumtamen, quia hiems instabat, et fornicem superiorem consummari 
oportebat, cuidam monacho, industrioso et ingenioso, qui cementariis praefuit, 
Opus consummandum commendavit, unde multa invidia et exercitatio malitiae 
habita est, eo quod ipse, cum esset juvenis, potentioribus et ditioribus prudentior 
videretur. Magister tamen in lecto recubans, quid prius, quid posterius fieri 
debuit ordinavit.” 

* iii Reg. v. 16. * iv Reg. xii. 11. ‘ ii Paral. xxxiv. 10, 

5 Ibid., 12. Possibly the description of Josiah’s praepositi operantium as 
omnes Levitae scientes organis canere may have had some influence upon the 
frequent appointment of vicars choral as wardens of the fabric in cathedral 
foundations. 

® See Sacrist’s Rolls of Ely, ed. Chapman (2 vols., Cambridge, 1907). 

7 See Visitations of Religious Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln (Lincoln Record 
and Cant. and York Soc.), ii. 57; Alnwick’s Visitations M8., f. 45, 
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taste and a practical insight into the methods of masons; he may even, 
like Alan of Walsingham at Ely, possess the genius which is primarily 
responsible for a great piece of design; but the office is essentially 
administrative and is quite distinct from that of architect. 

It is often difficult, from the insufficiency of evidence, to determine 
whether the casual record of a name in connection with building 
operations refers to a master mason or to the official in charge of the 
fabric in its wider sense. We have no certain means of defining the 

ition of Geoffrey de Noiers, who is claimed as the builder of St. 

ugh’s choir at Lincoln,? or of Richard of Farnham, whose name 
appears in a deed as architector novae fabricae at Durham.* These, 
like the famous Wilars de Honecort, whose sketch-book is the most 
valuable of all documents which illustrate the methods and range 
of accomplishments of the medieval lay mason,‘ may have been 
master builders, or, on the other hand, they may have been merely 
praefecti operum. Equally doubtful is the status of Elias of Dereham, 
the traditional “ architect”’ of Salisbury cathedral. As a canon of 
Wells and Salisbury, he was certainly interested in this side of the 
activities of both churches, and the example of Geoffrey of Auxerre 
shows us that master masons and other artificers might occasionally 
take rank as canons;* but the evidence is in favour rather of his 
administrative, as distinct from an executive, position.® 

Existing fabric accounts, however, place the whole system upon 
a firmer footing. The great series of Exeter fabric rolls, which begins 
in 1280, shows a system in operation which there is no reason to believe 
was either novel or departed in any way from ordinary practice.’ 
Bronescombe, Quivil, Bitton, Stapeldon and Grandisson used to be, 
and are still, quoted as bishops who were the successive architects of 
their cathedral church. Each of them, indeed, might have said with 
some truth, ut sapiens architectus fundamentum posut ; for Stapeldon’s 
annual contribution of £124 18s. 8d. to the fabric fund was a handsome 
basis for work of the kind, and Grandisson’s subscription, though 
it was only about half that amount, was not niggardly. But it should 
be remembered that the power of a bishop over his cathedral church 
is very limited, and the dean and chapter are its real and were in the 
Middle Ages its jealous custodians. If the bishop set the fund on a 


1 Although it is a mistake, in view of the somewhat detailed evidence of 
Alan’s personal artistic skill, to give him too little credit, the Sacrist’s rolls show 
that the work at Ely attribu to him was under charge of a master mason, 
John atte Grene. 

* He is called “ nobilis fabricae constructor’ in Magna Vita S. Hugonis 
(Rolls Ser.), p. 336; but this may be somewhat rhetorical. 

* See Greenwell, Durham Cathedral, p. 69. The phrase may refer to his 
position at the head of the building fund. The name of a mason, Thomas 
Moiser, is carved upon a buttress of the Nine Altars Chapel (ibid., p. 68). 

* Edited by Willis, 1859, with a commentary founded upon Lassus’ French 
edition. 

* But see p. 142 above, note 2. 

* As canon of Wells and steward of bishop Jocelyn, Elias was witness to 
a deed relating to the property of a deceased mason, Master Adam Lock, and 
among other witnesses occur the names of two masons, Deodatus and Thomas 
Noreis (Calendar MSS. D. & C. Welle{ Hist. MSS. Comm.}, i. 36). This certainly 
proves nothing more than that Elias, as a business official, was probably concerned 
with the fabric. 

? The roll for 1209 was printed in full by Oliver, Lives of the Bishops of 
Exeter, 1861, pp. 392-407. hey were used by Archdeacon Freeman for his 
Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral, and copious extracts made by the late 
bir W. H. St. John Hope form the basis of much of Prideaux and Bishop, The 
Building of Exeter Cathedral, 1922, 
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sound footing with a large subscription, the dean and chapter were 
the administrators of that fund and the employers of labour. They 
themselves contributed largely: the canons’ prebends were charged 
with a payment to the fabric, which in 1366 amounted to half the normal 
taxation of each. Moreover, the fund grew by individual bequests 
made throughout the diocese, by offerings in boxes set in the church, 
and by fines imposed upon non-residents and other delinquents. It 
was kept by two wardens appointed by the dean and chapter, the 
custodes ecclesiae. At Exeter, one of these wardens in 1300 was Robert 
of Ashprington, a vicar-choral of the church. The other was actually 
the master mason, Master Roger the stone-mason (cementarius), whose 
duty it was to a the duplicate or counter-roll of accounts. Later 
rolls are kept in the name of.one custos only, in each case a priest. 
We cannot imagine, however, that this implies that the ordinary 
medieval habit of keeping a second roll, familiar in the practice of 
the royal exchequer from its earliest days, was omitted; and we 
may assume that the master mason continued to act at least nomin- 
ally as second warden or comptroller. From 1316 to 1326 John of 
Shirford, chaplain, was warden or clerk of the works, and his successors 
in the numerous rolls which remain down to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century are either described as chaplains or can be shown 
from other sources to have been clerks in holy orders. 

Throughout their term of office at Exeter, Robert of Ashprington, 
as warden or clerk of the fabric or works, received £2 108. a year in 
quarterly payments of 12s. 6d., while Master Roger the mason received 
a fee of £6 in similar instalments of 30s. When Master William the 
mason succeeded him about 1310, this fee was raised by a mark to 
£6 13s. 4d., and Master William in 1317 appears as William Luve, 
master of the works. After the middle of the fourteenth century 
the stipend of the clerk of the works begins to vary slightly, though 
the normal £2 10s. remains the standard. The master mason, however, 
was certainly less constantly on the premises; but he received, at any 
rate when active building was in progress, a retaining fee and an 
additional gratuity of a shilling a day when at Exeter. Thus Master 
Robert Lesyngham, appointed about 1378 to supervise and ordain the 
work of the new cloister, had £5 a year, and in 1379 was paid £5 19s. 
in addition for seventeen weeks’ personal attendance. 

The number of masons employed under the master mason varied 
according to the amount of work that was in progress. Their names 
are recorded in some numbers, and for long periods weekly pay-sheets 
may be constructed from the rolls. My own conclusion, from examina- 
tion of the original rolls and analysis of the names, is that no case can 
be made out for a staff permanently attached to the service of a single 
master. The surnames of the master masons at Exeter are not 
systematically recorded: Master Thomas, who appears in 1316, came 
from Witney in Oxfordshire; Master Robert Lesyngham was evidently 
a Lincolnshire man—both from districts which bred good masoncraft. 
But there is no indication that they brought men from these neigh- 
bourhoods. Thus in 1301 and 1302, under Master Roger, some of the 
masons, like John of Lulworth and Ralph of Abbotsbury, came from 
Dorset; William of Hampton and John of Christchurch probably 
came from further east ; Hugh of Wylye from the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury; while the appearance of William and Henry of Montacute 
and William of Meriet is explained by the fact that stone from the 
Ham Hill quarries was being used at this date, These men are 
No. 38.—vo.. x. L 
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paid in weekly instalments at a maximum of about 2s. 3d., but with 
deductions of days and half-days of unemployment; they seem to 
have perfect freedom to retire and seek other work. Judging from 
other cases in which information on this point is more definite, they 
were hired by the clerk of the works in agreement with the master 
mason, but not upon terms which would bind them to permanent 
service with the dean and chapter. 

Those who are acquainted with fabric rolls in general will remember 
the common division, customary in later accounts, of stonemasons 
into free and rough masons, paid weekly at fixed daily rates which 
are reduced in the winter half of the year. The Exeter rolls do not 
adopt this classification, even, so far as I have noticed, during the later 
period. The masons whose names and pay are given are all cementarii, 
like the master mason. The use of this term is perhaps less explicit 
than the term lathomus, stone-cutter, which was used during the early 
Middle Ages as its alternative, and tended to supersede it in the 
fifteenth century. Although I am not at all convinced that this 
change in term marks any very definite distinction—it certainly does 
not do so in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries \—lathomus could 
not be applied to any but the worker in freestone, and, in the late 
fifteenth-century Kirby Muxloe accounts,” the lathomi or free masons 
are specifically distinguished from the rough masons. On the other 
hand, there is much less distinction in accounts between cementarii 
and rough masons, who are wallers and setters; and at Exeter the 
rough masons are probably included among the cementarii, as they 
were at York. Thus, for a full week’s work in 1304, of twenty masons, 
three received 2s. 3d. each, five 2s. 2d., six 2s., four 1s. 93d., two 1s. 8d. 
The man who commanded the higher sum was in a position to under- 
take skilled work upon his own account; and in this connection it 
should be remembered that a master mason is often described as 
cementarius without any qualification, like Richard of Gainsborough, 
whose tomb-slab remains in the cloisters of Lincoln. 

Of course, at Exeter, the master carpenter, paid at from 2s. to 
28. 2d. a week, had his own department and was a person of influence ; 
but it was to the master mason that the supervision and ordinance 
of the whole work belonged. The general organisation of the work is 
clear : the bishop is chief patron and benefactor, the dean and chapter 
are the employers, their representative is the clerk or warden of the 
fabric fund, and the master mason, with the title of master of the fabric, 
is associated with him in its disposal and is the general supervisor or 
surveyor of operations. 

The distinction between the warden of the fabric and the master 
of the fabric, illustrated at Exeter, is not always so clear. The 
reason of this is easy to understand, when one considers, for example, 
how custos and magister were used indiscriminately with other words 
to signify the head of a college or corporation. At Wells, the early 
relations of the warden and master of the fabric were probably much 
the same as at Exeter. Thus William Joye, master of the fabric 
early in the fourteenth century, received his pay from the warden of 
the fabric, 40s. a year as a retaining fee for which he was bound to 
oversee repairs and give advice when called upon, with sixpence daily 


1 See the valuable paper by H. Stein, Comment on désignait les architectes au 
moyen dge (Mém. de la soc, nat. des Antiquaires de France, vol. Ixxv. 1918). 
Cf. his earlier paper on Thomas Toustain of Le Mans (ibid., vol. lxx. 1910). 

* Fully tuomiiated in Trans. Leics. Archaeol, Soc., vol. xi. pp. 193-345. 
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during his personal residence in Wells. A similar agreement, with 
the grant of a house in Wells for life, was made with Master William 
Wyneford in 1365; but Wyneford is simply described as lathamus 
(sic) and the title of his office of master of the fabric is not given.? 
The few fabric rolls which remain are, as at Exeter, in the name of 
one of the vicars choral, described as custos of the fabric, with one excep- 
tion in 1457-8, when two vicars acted together as custodes.2 If the 
master mason had, as at Exeter, once been comptroller of the fund, 
it certainly seems that by this time his personal association with it 
had ceased. By at any rate 1486 the terms warden and master of the 
fabric had become synonymous—+.e. “‘ master’ was now applied to 
the priest who administered the fund. Thus from 1488 to 1502 and 
from 1505 to 1513 Richard Pomeray, the vicar whose name is inscribed 
above the fireplace of the hall of the vicars choral, acted as master, 
warden, or clerk of the fabric.‘ This office, of course, did not cease 
with the Middle Ages. In the later sixteenth century it was habitually 
held by a residentiary canon, and in the eighteenth was held with that 
of communar or keeper of the common fund of the chapter.® 

At Lincoln, from at any rate the fourteenth century, the warden 
of the fabric was a residentiary canon with another as his comptroller,® 
and there is no hint that the master masons, of whom we know very 
little, had at any time anything to do with the fund. Here, as at other 
places, ‘‘ the works’ maintained a chantry: the Lincoln chantry, 
served by three priests, is still remembered in the name of the Works 
chapel in the great south transept.” At Southwell the two church 
wardens who kept the common fund were usually vicars choral.® 
I may add that here, as at Coutances, the term church wardens has 
its true and original sense. For those respectable officers began their 
career as the wardens of the fabric fund, clerk and comptroller; and 
it was the allocation of the fabric fund, as it grew, to more than one 
use, that gave them the influence over parochial finance and general 
business which they acquired as holders of the purse-strings. 

The many fabric rolls which survive at York from 1360 onwards 
are in the names of vicars choral and chantry priests; * and for some 
time the office of warden or clerk was held by the sub-chanter, the head 
of the college of vicars choral. The name of the comptroller also 
appears upon several of the series. York is an unusually interesting 
case, because there is more known here in detail than at most places 
of the master masons. Thus in 1351 the Chapter Acts contain the 
grant to William Hoton the mason, son of Master William Hoton the 
mason, of a yearly pension of £10 with the occupation of his father’s 
house in the close for term of life. Negligence in his work or in the 
oversight of the fabric, whether through laziness or other undertakings, 
involves forfeit of his pension: in case of incurable illness, he is to 
pay half his salary to his under-mason, who shall be magister secundarius 


1 Cal. MSS. D. & C. Wells, ut supra, i. 220. 

® Ibid., i. 267. 8 Jbid., ii. 83. * Ibid., ii. 113 et seq. 

5 The offices, after having been customarily held by the same person for many 
years, were united in 1729—30 (ibid., ii. 521). 

* This appears from the regular appointments recorded in the unprinted 
registers of the Dean and Chapter. 

? Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Lincoln Cath, Statutea, iii, 899. 

® See Trans. Thoroton Soc., xv. 83, 84; also Leach, Visit. and Mem, Southwell, 
(Camden Soc.), p. lv. The common fund was distinct from the fabric fund or 
“‘ works,” but was probably administered by the same officials, 

* See Fabric Rolls of York Minster, ed, Raine, 1859 (Surtees Soc., vol. xxxv.). 
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—assistant master—of the masons.' Further, we learn from the 
interesting ordinance for the masons and workmen, made about the 
time when the new choir was being begun, and existing in Latin and 
English versions,? that the principal and assistant mason, called the 
masters of the masons, and the head carpenter, were regularly admitted 
to their offices by the chapter. Just as the wardens of the fabric 
acted as intermediaries between the dean and chapter and their 
employees, so the master masons and the carpenter stood between the 
wardens and the other workmen. It is interesting to notice that, 
in the York rolls, cementarius is the regular word for mason : lathomus 
also occurs in other documents connected with the church, but without 
any indication that it signifies a special branch of the profession, and 
in one place the two words are given as alternatives. This is the well- 
known letter which records how the king’s mason, Master William 
Colchester, sent by Henry V to act as master at York, was murderously 
attacked by the local masons, who wounded him and killed his assis- 
tant. Of details relating to other master masons, the most valuable 
is the record in 1473 of the payment of £5 to William Hyndlee, to cover 
the cost of conveying his wife, children and goods from Norwich to 
York, and to defray his expenses in a law-suit which some enemies 
had brought against him in London, possibly for some breach of con- 
tract. Hyndlee continued long in his office, and was still master 
mason in 1504. 

These instances must suffice to indicate the general scheme of 
building organisation which prevailed in the greater churches of the 
Middle Ages and extended, on a large or small scale, throughout all 
operations of the kind. A full examination of the administration of 
the royal “ works,” as revealed by official documents, produces a 
similar result.5 Again, at Kirby Muxloe, a castle in Leicestershire 
rebuilt by its owner, William Lord Hastings, between 1480 and 1483, 
and finished after his death in 1484, the building accounts were kept 
by a steward and bailiff; the master mason, a man from Tattershall 
in Lincolnshire, came from time to time, as he was needed, bringing 
his apprentice; a small staff of free masons, under his deputy, were 
continually on the spot; rough masons, carpenters, bricklayers, 
sawyers, and the operarii or inferior workmen who fetched and carried 
materials, each have their sections of the accounts. For such great 
buildings as Westminster Abbey and Windsor Castle there is abundance 
of material in print which, if collated with the sources already quoted, 
strengthens the conclusions which I have outlined; while the study 
of such building accounts as those of King’s College chapel at Cambridge * 
and Magdalen College at Oxford 7 reveal further the distinction between 
the administrative and operative department. 

One celebrated instance, however, may be referred to in conclusion. 


1 See Fabric Rolls of York Minster, ed. Raine, 1859 (Surtees Soc., vol. xxxv.), 


pp. 166, 167, ; 
* Ibid., pp. 171, 181. The English version is also printed by Coulton, op. cit. 
p. 489. 
* Ibid., p. 201. 4 Ibid., p. 80. 


5 Professor Lethaby’s Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, already 
alluded to, makes abundant use of these sources; but a full history of the Office 
of Works remains to be written, 

* See Willis and Clark, Architectural Hist. Univ. Cambridge. The story of the 
building of King’s College chapel is well summarised by G. G. Scott, Hssay 
on Eng. Church Architecture, 1881. , 

? The main features of these accounts are suramarised by H. A. Wilson, in & 
chapter of his brief history of the college, 
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No tradition is more familiar than that of the architectural skill of 
William of Wykeham. For about five years and a half Wykeham, a 
clerk trained under William of Edington in the exchequer, acted as 
clerk, or overseer, of the king’s works at various castles and manor- 
houses. Overseer or surveyor is doubtless a term which was sometimes 
used to express the duties of a master mason: long afterwards Sir 
Christopher Wren, who combined Wykeham’s duties with architectural 
practice, bore the title of surveyor-general. But Wykeham’s duties 
are clearly expressed in the terms of his appointment to the works at 
Windsor in 1356. He is to engage the masons and carpenters; he is 
to see after the provision of stone and timber with the necessary 
carriage; he is to pay wages, to bring back workmen who have left 
the works without leave, to imprison recalcitrants, to look into 
alienations of stone and timber, to purchase all necessaries and to 
sell surplus materials.1_ He has his subordinate clerks and from 1359 
to 1361 his official comptroller, William of Moulsoe.2 In November 
1361 Wykeham went back to the exchequer, and Moulsoe succeeded 
him as clerk of the works, with John of Rauceby as comptroller.* 
We are looking at the office of works, not at the mason’s lodge; at 
the financial and legal business which it needs a competent clerk to 
manage, not at the works of design and execution which fall to the 
master mason and his assistants. It was not until a very late date 
that the clerk of the king’s works was also the king’s architect, and 
even then the office was not appropriated to that profession. 
Architectural taste, of course, Wykeham had ; and with architectural 
taste, knowledge of the best workmen and the best materials, and, 
as time went on, means to employ them in his own service. Had 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ninth in succession from Wykeham as clerk of the 
king’s works,* possessed equal means and risen to a similar height in 
public affairs, he might have won an equally doubtful reputation as 
an architect: as it is, the Knightes Tale and the Hous of Fame bear 
witness to his love of good building. But we do know of at any rate 
one architect whom Wykeham employed. We have seen William 
Wyneford or Wynford, a Somerset man by his name, engaged in 1365 
by the chapter of Wells, at a time when, as it happened, Wykeham 
was a member of that chapter as provost of the great prebend of 
Combe. Wynford became one of the foremost craftsmen of the day 
in the king’s service. In the east window of Winchester College 
Chapel, flagrantly renewed but still preserving its former scheme of 
glass, William Wynford, lathomus, may be seen kneeling with the 
master carpenter and Wykeham’s household clerk, Simon Membury, 
the clerk of the works. And, when Wykeham made his last will and 
bequeathed 2500 marks to the completion of the nave of Winchester 
cathedral, he willed and ordained that ‘‘ the disposition and ordinance 
of the new work shall be carried out by Master William Winford and 
other sufficient and discreet persons approved in that art, to be 
appointed, when needful, by my executors; and that Sir Simon 
Membury, now the overseer and paymaster of the said work, shall 
also be in future paymaster ot overseer as long as it lasts, by 
oversight and witness and control of brother John Wayte, one of the 
monks of my said church, who is now comptroller of the said work on 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-1358, p. 463. 
2 Ibid., 1358-1361, p. 194. * [bid., 1361-1364, p. 111, ete. 
* Appointed 12 July, 1389 (Cal. Pat. Rolle, 1388-1392, p. 82). 
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behalf of the prior and convent, so long as he is safe and sound and can 
do his work thereat.”’ } 

This is simply the organisation which we have seen already. The 
bishop supplies the basis of a special fabric fund, in the form of a per- 
sonal gift or bequest; it is administered by a clerk of the works 
nominated by him, with a comptroller selected by the actual employers, 
the prior and convent; and the executive part of the work, its 
dispositio et ordinatio, is entrusted to the master mason, the head of 
the cementarii or lathomi. The system was of long standing: the texts 
from the Vulgate already referred to imply that it was familiar in its 
essential features as far back as the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It survived until a much later date: the coming of the pro- 
fessional architect did not wholly destroy the importance of the 
master craftsman. The evidence here produced may help to confirm 
his claim to take his place as the true architect of medieval buildings, 
and differentiate his position from that of the officials who have been 
allowed to usurp that title. A. Hamitton THompson. 


1 The text of the will is given in Lowth, Life of William of Wykeham, and 
elsewhere: see also Nicolas, J'est. Vet., ii. 766. ‘ Volo etiam et ordino quod 
dispositio et ordinatio huiusmodi novi operis fiant per magistrum Wilhelmum 
Winford et alios sufficientes discretos et in arte illa approbatos ab executoribus 
meis si oportuerit deputandos, ac quod dominus Simon Membury nunc dicti operis 
supervisor necnon et solutor sit etiam solutor et supervisor in futurum durante 
opere supradicto per supervisum testimonium et contrarotulationem fratris J. 
Wayte dicte ecclesie mee commonachi nuncque ex parte dictorum prioris et 
conventus contrarotulatoris operis supradicti dum modo sanus et incolumis 
fuerit et circa hoc laborare potuerit.” 
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The Racial History of Man. By R. B. Drxon, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Harvard University, 1923. xvi + 584 pp., numerous 
illustrations and maps. Scribners, 25s. 


“Tuts book,” says the writer frankly in his preface, “is in large 
measure an experiment,” and a bold one too. Ill-content, like many 
other anthropologists, with the results of the methods P rsued during 
the last half-century in these studies, he has set himself “ to approach 
the whole racial problem de novo” ; he has analysed afresh, on a method 
of his own, all accessible records in anthropometry; and presents here 
at the same time his system and his seoatin Not unreasonably pre- 
ferring skeletal to superficial characters of skin or hair, as the more 
deep-seated marks of breed, and accepting (as indeed was necessary, 
if the whole record of observation was not to be remade) the conven- 
tional measurements of the skull, and the “ indices ” which express the 
ratios between length and breadth in certain principal aspects of it, 
as adequate characterisation of its morphology, he has begun by re- 
grouping these data into abstract “ t »’—long-head +- high-head +- 
narrow-nose, for example, describing the kind of individual which con- 
ventional anthropology calls “ Nordic,” the tall, bony, usually blonde 
breed of Scandinavia, but which Professor Dixon re-names “ Caspian.” 


Of these groupings of three ratios, each of which may be large, average, 
or small, he finds that there are eight ‘“‘ fundamental” and nineteen 
“blends” which he — as the result of inter-breeding between 


pairs of fundamentals, though he sees that it is not always possible to 
be certain from which pair this or that “‘ blend” came. All this is 
logically sound, and Mr. Dixon is rightly insistent that all he is doing is 
to classify mankind in accordance with these arbitrary systems. It is 
therefore only if the classification actually accords with the peculiari- 
ties of the observed “ races”’ of mankind, none of which are to be 
regarded as of quite pure descent, that these abstract types can be 
regarded as of any “ racial” significance. ‘“‘Long-head +- high-head +- 
broad-nose,” for example, has not necessarily black skin or woolly hair ; 
and although very often he has both, it is contended that such other 
characters ‘‘ may be greatly weakened or even partially absent and 
replaced by others in another region in which the type has been subject 
to totally different environmental conditions,” and so forth. ‘ The 
older the type, the further it has wandered, the greater the vicissitudes 
of its history, the more variable in these respects we may expect it to 
be.” But can “a particular combination of the three selected criteria ” 
wander, any more than a climate, with mean annual temperature 65° +- 
mean annual pressure 30 inches mercury + rainfall 45 inches, can be 
said to have wandered if you find it both in Western Europe and in 
Australia and on the Pacife coast of North America? It may or may 
not be “ associated” with north-westerly winds or cereal agriculture ; 
but even if it usually is, would it be safe to account for exceptions by 
supposing that the “ 65° + 30 in. + 45 in.” climatic type as been 
“subject to totally different environmental conditions ”’—sea here, 
land there, aschipaings in a third region—“ and has been in contact 
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with other types” (of climate) “ for very long periods of time”? §o, 
too, when Mr. Dixon finds his Caspian, Mediterranean, Palw-Alpine, 
and Ural types bedecking the map of South America in disconnected 
patches and in varying percentages within each patch, it is well to 
remind him that in his own italicised words, these “‘ designate in each 
case a particular combination of the three selected criteria and nothing 
more.” 

That his results, as summarised in his concluding chapter, tally in 
the better-known regions so nearly as they do with those of conven- 
tional anthropology is some tribute to the discernment of those pre- 
decessors who set the provisional bulkheads between the “ broad,” 
“* moderate,” and “ narrow’”’ compartments so nearly in accordance 
with some real anatomical fact, the nature of which no one perhaps 
quite realises yet. That Mr. Dixon’s “ Ural” or “ Caspian’”’ heads, 
on the other hand, bob up sometimes, out of the ill-charted sea of 
humanity, in the impish way that he describes, is indeed the result of 
an experiment well worth trying; but what it chiefly seems to show is 
the probability that those provisional bulkheads themselves need a 
little adjustment; not to mention that other skeleton in every anthro- 
pologist’s cupboard, the doubt whether the conventional measurements, 
which we are all trying to reclassify, have been taken between the 
points of greatest racial significance. J. L. Myrgs, 





Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. Vol. I.: Augustus 
to Vitellius. By H. Marrmnerty. 1923. ccxxxi + 464 pp., 64 
plates. The British Museum. £3 3s. 


HiTHERTO the early Roman Empire has been perhaps the most 
difficult period in all ‘“ ancient history,” as regards the use of numis- 
matic evidence by other than specialists in the very technical study of 
the coins themselves. There has been nothing like a manual of 
Imperial Roman coins for very many years, nor even a short guide to 
selected coins of special historical interest. Even that most useful 
little book—invaluable as far as it goes, and full of incitement to 
further work on the same lines—Mr. G. F. Hill’s Historical Roman 
Coins, takes one no further than the death of Augustus; it covers, 
that is, only the beginning of the time in which the evidence of 
the coins is most important. The present work, the continuation of 
which will be awaited with the greatest interest, supplies the student 
with exactly what he wants, namely, a really authoritative descriptive 
catalogue, with good illustrations and full discussion of historical 
questions, as well as of dating, attributions, etc. The coins described 
and illustrated include a number not in the British Museum itself. 
The book, therefore, is not merely a valuable catalogue of the most 
important single coin-collection; it is in the fullest sense a complete 
manual of imperial numismatics of the period. The admirable indices 
enhance the utility of the whole: they deal (apart from the general 
index) with Emperors and their relatives, Mints, Moneyers, Types, 
Attributes and Adjuncts, and Legends. 

The historical student who is no specialist in Roman imperial 
history (and many of those who are, for that matter) will learn a very 
great deal from the introduction, particularly if he takes the pains of 
verifying each point in the catalogue itself. This is true not merely 
of questions, e.g. concerning moneyers and chronology, the interest 
of which is primarily for professed ‘‘ ancient historians”; it applies at 
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Jeast equally to such matters of general interest as the imperial control 
or suppression of local coinage (in regard to gold and, to some extent, 
silver also); places of minting; political and military versus purely 
economic policy as applied to the issue of coins; local imitations of 
the insufficient imperial issues,—tolerated, like the English Tradesmen’s 
Tokens, if not expressly permitted; the use of coins, in periods of 
civil war as well as in ordinary times, for purposes of propaganda; 
and so forth. 

As might be expected, the needs of the armies were generally to 
the fore in the plans of the Roman Government. This may be one 
reason why Augustus fixed on Lyons as the place of mintage for the 
whole Empire in gold, and for all except the Eastern provinces in silver 
(there were subsidiary mints at Antioch, Alexandria and Cesarea in 
Cappadocia) : for Lyons lies just half-way between Spain, the chief 
source of the precious metals, and the Rhine—Danube frontier, where 
more than half the army was placed, besides being itself in an imperial 
province, and yet not too far from the direct land-route from Spain to 
Italy. The working of Augustus’ mind is nowhere seen so character- 
istically as in this curious arrangement, whereby the Senate was given 
control over all minting in Jtaly—and, at the same time, all really 
important minting was removed from Italy ! 

One of the most remarkable facts made apparent in Mr. Mattingly’s 
introduction is the strict control over local issues in the western 
provinces. In regard to this, one might wish for a little more informa- 
tion than is actually given: it is stated, for instance (p. xix), that, 
under Tiberius’ logically worked-out policy, “all local coinage ceased, 
never to recommence ”’ ; whereas we find (p. xxiii) that “in the latter 
= of his reign and under Caligula coinage in Spain was restricted to 

talica, Acci, Bilbilis, Cesaraugusta, Ercavica, Segobriga—in Africa to 

Carthage, Utica and Hippo Diarrhytry.’’ The apparerit contradic- 
tion may perhaps be explained by a distinction between local issues of 
imperial coins and purely local issues; but it might have been put 
more clearly. 

As regards propaganda, it may be doubted whether Mr. Mattingly’s 
conclusions may be entirely acceptable to other authorities. In par- 
ticular, do the issues of Galba in Spain (with legends like “‘ Libertas 
P.R.”’) really stamp the movement he headed as “ patriotic, Repub- 
lican, and liberal’? ? Again, does the coin-evidence prove that the revolt 
of Vindex (as Mommsen held) aimed at the restoration of the Republic ? 
Surely not; the very nature of propaganda should breed mistrust in 
such matters. These, however, are questions which, admittedly, lie 
open for discussion; every student must form his own opinion, and 
Mr. Mattingly provides the material for doing so. On more purely 
numismatic questions, on the other hand, his views are to be taken as 
more authoritative. For instance, we may accept his verdict that 
Nero’s reduction of the weight of the aureus and denarius and the debase- 
ment of the latter, while opening the way to terrible abuses, were in 
themselves probably a judicious and necessary readjustment, called 
for by a rise in the price of the precious metals, which made the coins 
worth more as metals than as currency. 

Mr. Mattingly has, everywhere, tahen the greatest pains to bring 
the coin-evidence into touch with historical events and tendencies ; 
and this is the great merit of his work. It has also, of course, all the 
merits of a strictly scientific study, and on the technical side it is well- 
nigh perfect. It is, nevertheless, by no means a mere methodical 
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survey of material. It reads extremely well, and it is typical of its 
author's methods that, in the section of the introduction which deals 
with “ Circulation of Imperial Coinage,” an important conclusion (that 
Roman aes in the East, particularly in Asia Minor, circulated less 
freely than imperial gold and silver, that it is uncommon in “ finds” 
and probably played little part in currency) is based on information 
“* acquired from officers home on leave ”’ from those regions. 

As one turns over Mr. Mattingly’s plates, one has a definite impres- 
sion that the first century of the Empire produced a finer series of types, 
from the purely artistic point of view, than were issued in any equal 
period of time, in any part of the civilised world, since the early fourth 
century B.c.—with the possible exception of the Age of Alexander and 
the wonderful portraits of the Greco-Bactrian kings of the third and 
second centuries. This applies not only to the definitely Hellenising, 
almost archaistic, gold coins of Augustus (mostly from Eastern mints, 
and therefore Roman only in the widest sense); it applies at least as 
strongly to the big “ senatorial’’ and imperial Ags of Tiberius, Nero 
and Galba, to name no others—medals, often, of such merit that they 
are worthy of a Pisanello, and are infinitely superior to our modern 
mechanically-reduced apologies for coins. The portraits of Galba, 
in particular, need fear comparison with no production of the medaller’s 
art, in any age or country. All this, however, leaves open the vital 
question of their specifically Roman quality : as in architecture, so in 
coin-design, and indeed in all Fine Arts, Rome did little or nothing 
that her Greek instructors had not done as well if not far better, and 
often (as is too little recognised) on very similar lines—in the “ Hellen- 
istic ” period, that is. This question is an extremely difficult one, and 
the answers to it have little more than a subjective value; but there 
does seem, as regards the coins at least, to be a prima facie case for the 
contention that the Romans’ qualities, particularly their favourite 
gravitas, gave at any rate the special and principal direction and 
guidance to a development the spirit and origin of which was, never- 
theless, fundamentally Greek. MicHaEL Houroyp. 


Folk-lore Studies, Ancient and Modern. By W.R. Hatiipay. 1924. 
xix + 172 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Tus book contains a selection of reprinted papers on very varied 
themes. In “The Gypsies of Turkey” Professor Halliday has 
gathered from a large number of authorities a fund of information ; 
it was for him “ an amateur’s excursion into a strange field,” but if 
it was for the author “ great fun to put together,” the reader will 
be introduced to many books of Levantine travel and much delightful 
folk-lore. “If this paper,” writes Mr. Halliday, “should lead a 
—— discriminating reader to the fascinating Evliy4, the most varied 
and entertaining historical miscellany except Herodotus which I 
have ever read, I shall have earned at least one person’s gratitude 
and the book will not have been published in vain” (p. viii). Mr. 
Halliday pleads for a new translation of the Turkish text which should 
be more accurate than that of von Hammer (Narrative of Travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the Seventeenth Century, by Evliyé Effendi : 
Oriental Translation Fund, 1850), and asks whether it may not yet 
be possible to recover in MS. some of the lost portions of “ this noble 
book.”” The paper on “ Singing Games and Seasonal Songs of Ancient 
Greece,” reprinted with additions from Discovery, is addressed to 
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folk-lorists, “‘ who are perhaps as a body less conspicuously well- 
trained in Latin and Greek than they were of yore.” The present 
reviewer had certainly not realised that we knew of so many “ singing- 
games” from antiquity, while the modern parallels to the ancient 
children’s sports are full of entertainment. Students of popular 
poetry will be grateful to Mr. Halliday for publishing Dr. Paton’s 
verse translations of modern Greek carols in honour of 8. Basil. The 
text of these carols (which were collected by Dr. Paton at various 
times during his long residence in the Greek islands) was printed by 
Mr. Halliday in the Annual of the British School at Athens, xx. 32-58 ; 
the carols are here rendered accessible to those of us who do not know 
the modern Greek dialects. Folk-lorists will find much curious 
learning in the corrected form of the paper on “ Snake-Stones ” 
which originally appeared “ disfigured by some mistakes” in Folk- 
lore; this is an attempt to trace the continuous history of a typical 
concrete example of a European superstitious belief, and by so doing 
to illustrate the process of the growth of such beliefs. The remaining 
two papers are less satisfactory. In ‘“‘ Damis of Nineveh and Walter 
of Oxford” the account of “ the travels, the maxims, the discourses 
and the prophetic sayings of Apollonius of Tyana,” alleged to have 
been composed by Damis the Ninevite, on which Philostratus asserts 
that he based his Life of Apollonius, is compared with “the very 
ancient book in the British tongue” offered by Walter, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, to Geoffrey of Monmouth. If the comparison were to be 
of value, there should have been some further reference to recent work 
on the subject. The theme might well repay a careful comparative 
study. The essay entitled “A Byzantine Carol” is designed to 
support the thesis that “‘ the great bulk of folk-literature, folk-song 
and folk-practice is composed, indeed, of survivals, but they are in 
the main survivals of the literature and learning of the higher strata 
of society in previous generations rather than of creations of the 
folk.” Thus for the Byzantine carol on 8S. Basil and the death of 
Julian the Apostate, published in the first volume of Aaoypadia, it is 
argued that the source is the pseudonymous Life of 8. Basil (eighth- 
ninth century) attributed to 8S. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, 
the contemporary and friend of 8. Basil and 8. Gregory of Nazianzus : 
the popular poem is derived from this late literary forgery. This is, 
I think, a misconception. In a paper read at the International 
Historical Congress held in London in 1913 I endeavoured to trace this 
popular legend from Antioch to Cesarea, and from Caesarea to Armenia, 
where it was already known to Faustus of Byzantium at the end of 
the fourth century. That paper I hope shortly to publish. The 
legend has recently been studied by Paul Peeters: ‘“ Un Miracle des 
SS. Serge et Théodore et la Vie de Saint Basile” (Analecta Bollandiana, 
xxxix. 65-88). This article is valuable for the comparative material 
which is here collected, but the author’s argument and conclusions 
are in my judgment alike vitiated by his view that the legend originally 
concerned not the death of the Emperor Julian, but that of the Emperor 
Valens. This is not the place to consider the reason for this con- 
fusion, but I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my paper on “ Rome 
_ } For Geoffrey of Monmouth Mr. Halliday has made no use of the discus- 
sion recently published in Histoxy: R. W. Chambers, ‘* Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the Brut” (January 1919), iii. 226-228; BR. W. Chambers and Flindera 
Petrie (April 1919), iv. 34-45; for Philostratus he has taken no note of the 


elaborate paper by Edward er, ** Apollonios von Tyana und die Biographie 
des Philostratos,’’ Hermes (1917), lii. 371-424. 
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and Armenia in the Fourth Century,” English Historical Review 
(1910), xxv. 625-643, and to my note on “ Valens as a Title,” English 
Historical Review (1913), xxviii. 106. 

Norman H. Baynzs. 


Air-Survey and Archeology. By O. G. 8S. Crawrorp. (Ordnance 
Survey Professional Papers, New Series, No. 7.) 1924. 39 pp., 
13 plates and a map. H.M. Stationery Office. 5s. 


Tue possibilities of air-photography as an aid to archeological 
research have been recognised now for some years. During the War 
in particular photographs taken for military purposes revealed on 
the one hand sites often so concealed by accumulated debris that 
their existence was previously unknown, and on the other brought a 
fuller comprehension of certain aspects of bygone civilisations. Thus 
in Mesopotamia several ancient sites were brought to light again, 
and in addition the results of the practice among the early Khalifs 
of abandoning the palaces of their predecessors were revealed in the 
lay-out of a city or cities stretching seventy miles along the Tigris 
from Samarra. 

To Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford, Archzxology Officer to the Ordnance 
Survey, is due the first practical application of this new method 
to the antiquities of this country, and the first-fruits of his work 
are presented in the present publication. In reading his paper one 
becomes conscious at once that, while there are great possibilities 
in an air-survey of this kind, yet, as Mr. Crawford himself asserts, it 
cannot entirely displace the need for accurate field-work. In short, 
the one method is complementary to the other. But in the hands 
of a trained archeologist the two methods together can be productive 
of highly interesting results, as is shown in Mr. Crawford’s admirable 
exposition of a series of air-photographs supplemented by explanatory 
diagrams, employed in illustration of an attempt to show the age 
and duration of the Celtic system of land-cultivation in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire. 

Often, as the photographs prove, the date of some of these Celtic 
fields is determined by their relation to other earthworks, the age 
of which has been previously established by excavation. He thus 
indicates that the Celtic system goes back at least to the middle of 
the first millennium B.c., and suggests that the system was intro- 
duced by the first wave of Celtic-speaking peoples whose arrival on 
other grounds he had already placed about that time. What Mr. 
Crawford’s interpretation of these photographs does not indicate is 
what system the ‘Celtic’ system displaced; for he would not for 
one moment deny that Bronze Age man in Britain practised agri- 
culture on the same high lands on which he finds traces of the Celtic 
fields. In any case Mr. Crawford shows that the Celtic system 
remained unchanged during the Roman occupation. That this should 
be so is not indeed surprising, since the Romans did little to disturb 
the economic system of the natives. Throughout the period of the 
Roman occupation we find constant recurrence of Celtic feeling in 
one form or another, and many of their artistic motives survived to 
reappear in Saxon times in fresh forms. But the Celtic field-system 
disappeared for ever in the districts occupied by the new-comers. 
The question whether there was an absolute hiatus, as Mr. Crawford 
supposes, or a gradual displacement in the area with which the paper 
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is primarily concerned, has been treated at greater length elsewhere 
in this number. The instructive sketch-maps on pp. 8 and 9 at least 
prove the reality of the change. E. T. Leeps. 


The Survey of English Place-Names, Vol. I. Introduction. Part i. 
edited by ALLEN Mawer and F. M. Srenton; Part ii., The Chief 
Elements used in English Place-Names, edited by A. Mawer. 
1924. vii + 189 +- vii +- 67 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 21s.' 


Place-Names and History. By A. Mawrr. 1922. 38 pp. Liverpool 
University Press. ls. 


TuE introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names is one of the 
most important contributions to the study of English medieval 
history which have been produced in recent years. It should be 
accessible to every teacher of history, for it provides many illuminating 
comments upon the shortcomings of some prevalent views of that 
period of English history in general. The ample illustrations, taken as 
they are from the whole field of English place nomenclature, are of the 
utmost value to those whose main interest is in local history. To 
the serious student of place-names and to those who are doing and 
who intend to do wee for the Survey itself the whole volume is 
essential, Part ii. being particularly useful. To the educated layman, 
quite apart from teachers and professional historians, both parts of 
the work should make a strong appeal, because they are invaluable 
critical companions to any of the isolated books which have been 
produced of late upon the place-names of England and Wales and upon 
several of the counties. Students of history who are not experts in 
philology and phonetics must, however, be warned not to be unduly 
terrified by the experts in these studies who contribute to the work. 
It will be found that a close study of the book, undeterred by the 
preliminary fright given by the formidable character of the contri- 
butors’ critical apparatus and experience and, in places, by the difficult 
technical terminology, will amply repay the sustained attention 
necessary. 

Part i. consists of a series of essays on various aspects of place- 
name study by well-known English and Continental scholars. In the 
first chapter Professor Sedgefield describes the methods of place-name 
study and gives an indication of the sources from which place-name 
forms may be extracted, the arrangement of the material and the 
methods of interpretation of this material. It is emphasised with 
regard to the etymology of place-names as distinct from that of words, 
that in place-names es concerns the student is the original meaning. 
English place-names have their sources in four languages, Anglo- 
Saxon, Scandinavian, Norman and Anglo-Norman French, and Celtic. 
The reader is thus introduced to the succeeding essays, which together 
demonstrate that England was never as thoroughly English as is 
commonly supposed, and that Britain was in the Middle Ages very 
seldom an island. 

In a paper published in 1846 Kemble wrote, 


_ A strict ee of Celtic philology to the names which occur in our earliest 


history would probably supply unlooked-for evidence of a much closer and 
more friendly intercourse than we at present anticipate between some classes 
of the Britons and their Saxon invaders, 


The two parts are bound, but not sold, separately, 
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The neglect of this “ strict +g oe of Celtic philology” is evi- 
denced by the statement which Professor Stenton has to make on 
p- 181 of Part i. (note), with reference to material collected by a German 
investigator of the Celtic element in the body of English personal 
nomenclature. ‘‘ This, in turn,” he says, “ will compel a revision of 
the general opinion as to the relations of English and Celts in the 
two centuries after the migration.” We have in the present volume 
a brilliant exposition by a Swedish scholar, Professor Ekwall, of the 
importance © the Celtic element in English place-names. He shows 
that the survival of a British population in England finds additional 
——— in the study of place-names. He instances the numerous 
Waltons and gives special emphasis to those place-names of Scandi- 
navian origin which still contain a word for “ Britons,” such as Bretby 
and several Birkbys. These names also indicate that the Britons 
concerned were not in all cases serfs but lived ‘‘ to some extent in 
separate villages or homesteads.” 

In the equally interesting Scandinavian chapter which follows 
Professor Ekwall shows the importance of grammatical compounds such 
as Braceby (from an earlier Breidzby), Clixby and Rauceby, which 
demonstrate clearly the striking fact that a Scandinavian language was 
spoken in the Danelaw for a considerable period after the settlement. 
He gives a wide survey of the Scandinavian place-names of England 
with their distribution, district by district, and valuable suggestions 
with regard to the place-names of Wales. The essay also provides 
a lively “ Revision ’”’ of the importance of the -bys, the -thorpes, and 
the -thwaites. 

The French element is dealt with by Professor Zachrisson, who 
adds the evidence of place-names to the new appreciation of the 
“Norman ” Conquest and of the French influence in England.! The 
essay shows the many-sided influence which after 1066 Norman-French 
was able to exert by becoming for three hundred years the chief vehicle 
for literary enterprise and the conversational language not only of the 
higher but of the middle classes. The effect of this was to eject the 
English tongue, even though it was ultimately victorious, from the 
list of true Teutonic languages. Monuments of the French England 
of the Middle Ages are the forms of the names of Worcester, Leicester, 
Gloucester, Exeter, Nottingham, Cannock and Cambridge, to mention 
only a few; and there is a pathetic interest in the -welles and -felds 
which have turned into -villes. 

Professor Tait’s essay on the feudal element is easier reading than 
the preceding chapter, and will be found of more sustained interest 
to the majority of readers. No part of the book contains more serious 
warning to the amateur place-name solver than this one. Incidentally 
it is shown, too, that by changing Grenville into Greenfield and Haute- 
ville into Hawkfield the downtrodden English take their sure revenge 
on Professor Zachrisson’s conquering French. The whole chapter 
demonstrates the living interest of the modern map for the student 
of feudal England. 

Mr. 0. G. 8. Crawford’s most suggestive essay on Place-Names 
and Archwology will please especially the active field-worker. In 
another direction he ons the deception that may be the result of 
taking too literally the frequent Saxon use of the word ceaster, which 
the Teutonic invaders applied indiscriminately to towns, to earthworks 


4 See, for example, Tout, France and England in the Middle Ages and Now, 
and the review of this work by C. G, Crump in History, vii. 211. 
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and to Roman villas. At the end there is a reference to a new 
instrument of eS eee 

_ Professor Stenton contributes a chapter on the English element 
and one on Personal Names in Place-Names. Among the most striking 
of his many interesting suggestions is that which is concerned with the 
distribution of certain names, for example Ceg and Cega as in Keysoe 
(Beds.) and Keyham (Leics.) and the stem Ean-, which appear to be 
the mark of Anglian settlements. Those who have taken the Celtic side 
in controversy as to the origin of the name Cerdic, and all who are 
fascinated by the problems of early West Saxon history, will rejoice in 
the writer's statement that with regard to the name Cerdic, ‘‘ at the 
present time opinion seems to be tending definitely in favour of its 
Celtic origin.”” Mr. Stenton concludes by insisting once more on the 
value of the evidence provided by the personal names surviving into 
the records of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as throwing back 
a ray of light upon the dark centuries of English history which followed 
the migrations of the Teutonic peoples to Britain. 

Part ii. of the Introduction consists of a dictionary of the chief 
elements used in English Place-Names and is intended as a handy 
companion to the county volumes which are to be issued by the Place- 
Name Society. The notes on the various elements incorporate the 
results of the latest investigations: one only has to look up Feld 
and Ing to perceive this immediately. 

Professor Allen Mawer, the editor of Part ii., has done a good 
service in publishing his lecture on Place-Names and History. It forms 
a most excellent introduction to the Introduction and places in relief 
the contributions which are being made to historical study by the 
exact science of the new methods of place-name study. Into thirty- 
eight pages Professor Mawer has condensed the results of many years 
of research in a manner which will delight all classes of readers from 
the experienced student down to the merely curious. It will be a 
lasting reproach if this learned and eloquent appeal does not achieve 
its object—the enrolment of a sufficient number of helpers to make 
the Survey of English Place-Names the success that it deserves to be. 

L. V. D. Owen. 


The Pipe Roll for 1295. Surrey Membrane. Edited by Mase 
H. Mitts and H. Jenkinson. 1924. Ixxii+ 63 pp. Surrey 
Record Soc. (Subscription £1.) 


Tue services of local societies to the study of history are often 
forgotten, and too little effort is made to co-ordinate and to utilise 
the large quantity of good work which is to be found scattered among 
their publications. And even though it may be safe to assume as a 
general rule that these productions are of local interest only, there 
are many striking exceptions. Thus, for example, the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society’s Huntingdonshire Fines, or the Surtees Society’s 
Boldon Buke, has an importance which is not limited to the eastern 
or the northern counties. In the same way this modest volume, 
dealing with the accounts of the sheriff of Surrey for a single year, 
contains a guide to the theory and practice of the Exchequer which 
is of vital interest to anybody who wishes to understand what evidence 
ean be gleaned from its records for any county, and, it might almost 
be said, for any date. 

The account itself occupies only fifteen pages of leaded type, 
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and is faced by an English translation of about the same length; 
the notes take another seventeen pages, and the full index fourteen. 
The substance of the book is in the introduction. Here Miss Mills 
has performed the difficult task of explaining what the account means, 
and how each item of it is made up. As this in one case involved 
a search through the rolls extending backwards nearly two hundred 
years, it is clear that the work done cannot be measured by any kind 
of foot-rule. It is indeed most unusual for any student to possess 
the patience and the skill in accountancy demanded by such a scheme. 

As few readers of History are members of the Pipe Roll Society, 
it may be worth while to enlarge a little on the nature and results of 
Miss Mills’s inquiry. 

The Pipe Roll, or Great Roll of the Exchequer, consists in the 
main of the annual accounts of the sheriffs of the several counties, 
each occupying one of the double membranes or “ pipes”’ of the 
roll. The accounts are of the same nature as those still, or till lately, 
rendered by the County Treasurer, but they were of vastly greater 
importance than their modern descendants, because a much smaller 
portion of the king’s revenue was levied by taxation, and some even 
of that was collected through the sheriff. 

The account was divided into three heads: (1) Farms, whether 
of the county as a whole or of boroughs or liberties. These included 
both rents of lands and profits of local courts. (2) Rents, eg. of 
woods or encroachments on the king’s demesne. (3) Summonses, 
being fines and amercements arising from any of the king’s courts, 
and passed to the sheriff for collection. The summonses are divided 
into the “ summons of the pipe,” which is made up from the previous 
roll and includes all arrears, or instalments of debts already put in 
charge, and the “summons of green wax,” which is made up from 
the estreats, or returns sent from the courts of the fines and amercements 
made there and levied by the sheriff. 

Miss Mills has taken each item in the account and traced it to its 
source, often a very difficult process, because small arrears tend to 
be amalgamated as time goes on, until there is no trace left of the 
reason for which they were originally put in charge. Besides this 
she has described the whole machinery by which the sheriff levied 
the farms and debts and paid them in. In this particular case, some 
of the actual tallies or notched sticks recording payments by the 
sheriff into the Exchequer have been preserved, and a plate of them 
is given. We can thus follow the actual steps, date by date, from 
the sending of the summons to the sheriff, to his payments on account 
in the Easter and Michaelmas terms sempestiedk , called the “ pro- 
fers,” the view (which does not appear in this case), the “sum,” 
recorded on the Pipe Roll, and the “ final view,” or statement of 
amounts still owing, recorded in the Precepta on the Memoranda 
Roll. We thus have the evidence of all the rolls, Receipt, Pipe, and 
Memoranda, brought together, and obtain a complete statement of 
the account for the year. We also have brought belere us the local 
machinery of the sheriff's office, presumably at Guildford castle, and 
obtain some idea of the local records which once existed and of which 
hardly a trace remains, though we have independent evidence of the 
existence of a corresponding series in Cambridgeshire in a passage in 
the Liber Memorandorum ecclesiae de Bernewelle. . 

A beautiful facsimile is given of a portion of the roll specially 
chosen for its palwographical interest. Miss Mills has interpreted 
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satisfactorily most of the curious marginal notes. May we suggest 
that “letter f.,” which she leaves unexplained, is probably equivalent 
to firma ? CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Registrum Johannis de Pontissara, Episcopi Wyntoniensis, a.v. 
mccLxxxi—mccciv. Issued in ten parts, 1913-1924. Canterbury 
and York Soc. (12 Ladbroke Gardens, W. 11), vols. xix., xxx.; 
exv + 372 + viii + 520 pp., one facsimile. Annual subscription 
£1 1s., the nine back parts £1 13s. to members. 


Tue transcription and editing of this important Register was 
begun by Canon Cecil Deedes more than twelve years ago. In 1915 
the first volume was completed, and the transcript had been finished ; 
but in 1920 its editor died, and the work was concluded by Mr. Charles 
Johnson, who had the help of the late Miss Manley in the compilation 
of the excellent index, and of the Rev. H. E. Salter and Miss Rose 
Graham in drawing up the two and a half pages of addenda and 
corrigenda that so large a book naturally required. 

Of the bishop’s nationality we have, in spite of the late editor’s 
plea of Englishry, no positive proof. He was the nominee of the 
Curia in the disputes which followed the death of Bishop Nicholas 
of Ely (1280). He had been Professor of the Civil Law at Modena, 
and when appointed to Winchester (1282) was holding both the Arch- 
deaconry of Exeter and the Chancellorship of Oxford University. 
After a frigid beginning—the ice was broken, as with Edward I it 
generally had to be, per nwmmos—the king trusted and employed on 
missions both at home and abroad this supplanter of his friend Robert 
Burnell in the coveted see. The bishop was at Rome on diplomatic 
missions in 1296~7-8, in 1300, and again, apparently, in 1304. He 
had the confidence of Boniface VIII, who exempted him and his 
chapter and diocese from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Some years ago Mr. Black published an account! of 
the entertaining conversation on Gascon affairs which Pontissara had 
with Benedict Gaetani on his master’s behalf in 1300. The Pope 
would never, even in his private capacity, have spoken so freely to a 
man whose judgment and discretion he did not value. 

The Register observes a rough division between the Acts of the 
bishop’s spiritual and temporal jurisdiction (pp. 373 et seq.). He was 
the father and administrator of a vast diocese stretching from South- 
wark to Poole Harbour; he was also lord of a great manorial system 
whose accounts were kept at Wolvesey on those magnificent Pipe 
Rolls that provide some of our best evidence for the economic history 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The present record is 
a rich mine for the Hampshire antiquarian or the student of early 
Winchester ;? it is equally useful for the Church historian, who will, 
however, note the absence of ordination lists—a curious omission. 
Considerable light is thrown on the system of Papal collation to 
benefices and on the bishop’s relations with the monastic houses of 
his diocese. In two important cases, both concerning Mr. Philip de 
Barton, Pontissara’s Official and a former Papal chaplain, the bishop 
had to display the virtue of obedience. In the first, the already exist- 

1 Eng. Hist. Rev. xvii. 518-27. 

* H.g. there are no less than 59 churches and chapels mentioned as within 
or immediately without the walls. It is to be hoped that Mr. J. 8. Furley or 
the Winchester College Archzological Society will some day give us a new study 
of early Winchester topography. 

0. 38.—VOL. x M 
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ing prebendary, who claimed to have been instituted by the diocesan, 
was evicted from the Leighton Manor stall in Lincoln Cathedral to make 
room for Barton, the Papal nominee, and the bishop had to proclaim 
the present tenant an invasor (Pp. 96-7). In the second and earlier 
instance the Colonna influence at Rome secured for an Italian adherent 
the Rectory of Longparish over the head of Mr. Philip who had been 
duly presented and instituted. Here Celestine V had taken action 
in virtue of the fact that the former rector, Bernard of Naples, had 
died while at the Curia and a Clementine constitution gave him the 
reservation in such cases. Both Philip and the Bishop appealed, but 
Boniface VIII upheld his predecessor’s grant (pp. 804-821). Gener- 
ally the bishop was successful in getting his clerks rewarded with 
livings, and he kept a careful eye on the presentations made by the 
convents in his diocese. Hyde Abbey he treated with firmness and 
acerbity when the house conferred the rectory of North Stoneham on a 
notoriously incompetent clerk and threatened to sue him in the secular 
courts for interference with their right to present. The Register well 
illustrates his dealings with the Priories of Merton, Newark and 
Southwark, and the Benedictine nuns of Wherwell and Romsey 
Abbeys. There are notices of appropriations made on grounds of 
poverty to the Priories of Winchester, Breamore and Selborne, and 
to the nunnery of Nuneaton. The position of the first-named (St. 
Swithun) is admirably illustrated by a remarkable series of documents 
giving the case for the bishop and the case for the Priory in the great 
dispute over feudal services and rents between the two parties that 
was finally terminated by a fortnight’s inquest presided over by Ralph 
de Hengham in 1285, when a compromise was arrived at. The St. 
Swithun papers contain a little documentary history of the privileges 
granted to the convent and include transcripts of four charters (pp. 
622-628) of Bishop Henry of Blois, of which Dugdale and his later 
editors were unaware. Here too is one of the last acts of Pontissara’s 
episcopate—the foundation of the Chapel of St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
in St. Stephen’s meadow, where the nursery garden is to-day. His 
charming and simple ordinance established there for prayer and 
devotion a college of six chaplains and a Provost, six clerks in Holy 
Orders, with six “little clerks” (clericuli) to attend on them. The 
bishop appears as a legislator in the Synodal Statutes, the outcome, 
probably, of diocesan discussions, which aimed at the promotion of 
greater reverence in holy places, at regulating the archidiaconal 
chapters, and at elevating the lives and conduct of the clergy. There 
is much here to illustrate his administration of his temporalities : one 
may note especially the list of services rendered by Calbourne Manor ! 
and the list of knights’ fees within the bishopric (pp. 387-390). All 
through the volume one gets the impression of an active, masterful, 
efficient prelate whose indignation it would have been well to avoid. 
Fortunately for those who are not specialists, bishops in the 
thirteenth century put into their Registers not only routine business, 
but documents of public importance, thereby creating a repository 
of general news for the benefit of themselves, their dioceses and 
successors. The Register of Bishop John de Halton of Carlisle,’ with 
its information about the Scots, was a good example: Pontissara’s is 


* The “ Eychingepany” which the editor queried (p. liii) seems to = 


“* Hedging penne, a variant of ‘* Hedging silver’’; on which see Miss Neilson, 
Customary Renta (Oxford Studies in Socral and Legal History, iii.), p. 56. 
* Published by the Society, 1906-1914, 
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even better. Here are to be found a number of hitherto unprinted 
bulls of St. Celestine (which have escaped Dr. Seppelt), testifying to 
the Pope’s anxiety to gather in for the Crusade the subsidies granted to 
his predecessor, the ‘‘ great exactor”’ Nicholas 1V; here are documents 
that concern the later history of the award of Boniface VIII in the 
arbitration between Edward I and Philip IV over Gascony, 1299- 
1300; letters that illustrate the relations between Boniface VIII and 
Aragon in the matter of Sicily, and between the same Pope and Albert, 
King of the Romans, in the most embittered stage of Franco-Papal 
relations (1301-3). Boniface comes out in his true colours in the report, 
evidently supplied to Pontissara by a Papal notary, of the confirma- 
tion of Albert’s somewhat irregular election. To annoy Philip IV 
the Pope decided on a formal reconciliation with the man whom at 
first he had been trying to fend off from the imperial throne in favour 
of Charles of Valois. The Pontiff opened the proceedings with a sermon 
which is the epitome of his political attitude. His recognition and 
reception of Albert he based on the familiar claim that the successor 
of Peter had translated the Empire from the Greeks to the Germans, 
and “as the Father gave the Son power not in time but in eternity, 
so Christ has given man and the Vicar of Christ power in time, that 
he may have the right of appointing the Emperor and of transferring 
the Empire.” ‘Some princes,” he added, “are conspiring among 
themselves, and we boldly say that if all the princes of the earth 
were combined against us and the Church, provided we had truth 
and took our stand with truth, we do not value them a straw.” .. . 
(p. 552). Anagni becomes even more intelligible (though no less 
reprehensible) after so hollow a reconciliation. But was the extreme 
Papal thesis ever stated more clearly ? 

Careful and adequate on diocesan and local matters, the late 
editor’s introduction in its treatment of the diplomatic documents 
is a little lacking both in concision of statement and in historical 
perspective. There is often no indication that the Papal bulls or 
letters have been printed or calendared elsewhere, e.g. in Potthast 
or the edition of Boniface VIII’s Register by MM. Digard, Faucon 
and Thomas. The account of the treaty negotiations with France 
in which Pontissara played a considerable part is telescoped by 
saying that the documents here (of 1299) “fill a gap in the series 
printed by Rymer,” when that group, according to the reference 
cited, deals with the events of 1296. The account, not always ver 
clear, of Papal policy towards Sicily would benefit from the studies of, 
or the documents edited by, Dr. Finke. The interest of two writs sent 
direct by Philip IV to the Seneschal of Gascony, which show the French 
king confronted with the same difficulty as that which led to the Quia 
emptores in England, is not clearly perceived. So much care and 
trouble have been expended on this delightful volume that one does 
not wish to be captious: yet if these Registers are to be placed (as 
they should be) in the hands of teachers, or read (as they will be) 
by scholars abroad, the little extra pains spent on reference to other 
collections, and on clear summaries, when necessary, of general history 
will be amply repaid. KE, F, Jacos, 


The Waning of the Middle Ages. By J. Huizinaa, Professor in the 
University of Leiden. 1924. vii-+- 328 pp. Edw. Arnold, 16s, 
Tuts book is a a of thought, literature and art as found in the 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Western Europe, in the Western 
M2 
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Europe, that is, whose civilisation had its centre in Northern France 
and Belgium, if we may use modern geographical terms. Italy, Spain, 
the north of Europe and the east lie without the author's purview; 
nor is he directly concerned with the life of the ordinary man, save in 
so far as it is expressed in terms of art or literature. The book is 
therefore confined to the pageant of life, the show spread for men to 
admire and wonder at: the great crimes are there, the magnificent 
virtues, the triumphs of art and its unworthy excesses; the valour 
and the cruelty of the age are not concealed. The book remains in 
one’s mind as a tour de force, a work of learning which can be read 
easily and which impresses itself on the memory. 

And yet it leaves on the mind a curious impression; a sort of sus- 
picion seizes the reader that if Professor Huizinga is right, most men who 
lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries must have been partially 
insane. No doubt there is much to be said in favour of this hypothesis ; 
and in his first two chapters Professor Huizinga sets forth a picture of 
the violence of life and of the mingled pessimism and desire for magnifi- 
cence which affected many minds in those centuries. Elsewhere in the 
book he gives us the view of human frailty taken by Gerson, an expert 
in the subject, and the strange conception of human life set forth in the 
Romaunt of the Rose. The confessor certainly has his doubts of the 
sanity of his penitents; and the poet shows no particular proof that 
he valued a healthy mind as a mark of genius. Altogether it is a fair 
deduction from much of the material in this book, that if the men of 
that time were not mad, they had many reasons for being so, and often 
behaved as though they were. And yet—one’s mind revolts from the 
conclusion. There are other books, some of greater power and learn- 
ing, dealing with other periods, which leave the same impression. 
There are certain chapters of Gibbon, certain chapters written by 
M. Luchaire, and not a few works by other authors of established reputa- 
tion. Now it is not to be supposed that any writers would desire to 
produce such an effect upon their readers ; it is even probable that they 
would protest inbiapeniatley that it was the duty of the reader to protect 
himself from such misconceptions. They might even go further and 
tell the reader where he is to find an antidote to such a poisonous error. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to set forth my own private prescription ; 
it consists, in prose, in repeating to myself at intervals that no society 
ever existed in which most men and women were not engaged in the 

daily task of earning their own living. It is indeed this 
methodical practice of life that is the basis of all history and must 
always have gone on in the most violent and apparently the least sane 
periods. In verse, four lines from a poem signed F. §, tell the same 
story : 
To get the whole world out of bed 
And washed and dressed and warmed and fed, 


To work and back to bed again, 
Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain. 


It is exactly these “ worlds of pain” that are the influence which 
makes for sanity. If we remember them, we shall not misunderstand 
Professor Huizinga, or believe too readily that the men of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were mostly lunatics at large. 

C. G. Crump. 
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Tudor Studies. Edited by R. W. Seton-Watson. 1924. viii + 
319 pp. Longmans. 15s. 


Tr is difficult to over-estimate the value of the services which 
Professor Pollard has rendered to the advancement of historical studies 
in London ve the twenty-one years of his professorial apostolate. 
By his distinguished contributions to historical literature and research, 
by the vigour and brilliance of his teaching, by his singular gift for 
effective organisation, and above all by his grasp of the important 
fact that London University, with the public archives of the nation 
and the resources of the British Museum at its doors, is marked out 
to be the centre of advanced historical studies in the British Empire, 
Professor Pollard has laid the republic of historical letters under a great 
obligation. If his work is continued in the spirit in which it has begun 
and if no untoward fate overtake the flourishing Institute of Historical 
Research which owes its being to Professor Pollard’s initiative and to 
the acquisition by the University of a magnificent site in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the British Museum, we may at last have in the 
British Empire a centre to which advanced historical students from all 
our Dominions and dependencies will resort as a matter of routine. 

It was for these reasons that when in 1923 Professor Pollard 
resigned his position as Chairman of the Board of Studies in history 
after a continuous tenure of twelve years, his colleagues and pupils in 
the University decided to present him with a collection of essays 
relating to the Tudor period which he has done so much to illustrate 
by his own writings. It was a graceful and well-merited compliment. 

The editor of this volume of Tudor Studies and his fellow-contri- 
butors have every reason to be satisfied with the success of their 
achievement. It is not often that a complimentary volume of this 
kind contains so much novel matter well and attractively pre- 
sented. And the fact that the contributors have been invited to 
confine themselves to the Tudor age gives a unity to the book which 
makes it the easier to read and toenjoy. Miss Skeel, whose competence 
in the field of Welsh historical studies has been established, leads off 
with an excellent account of Wales under Henry VII, and rightly 
accords to that monarch a large share of the praise generally lavished 
on his son for the pacification of the Principality. Mr. Claude Jenkins 
follows with a close examination of Cardinal Morton’s Register which 
is of great interest as a contribution to religious beliefs and popular 
superstitions under Henry VII. Then comes the Editor with a delight- 
ful paper on the Abbot Trithemius, who died in 1516, having gathered 
an almost legendary reputation for learning and wisdom which suffers a 
very serious reduction when critically examined by the searchlight of 
modern science. At this point the reader is tempted off into the table- 
land of political science, by two essays, the first on the political con- 
ceptions of Luther by Mr. J. W. Allen, and the second on Bodin’s 
doctrine of sovereignty by Professor Hearnshaw. Mr. Allen very 
sensibly sees that Luther is not the kind of man whose political thoughts 
are easily systematised. He thought and said one thing at one time 
and another thing at another. A religious genius of a passionate 
emotional temperament must not be asked for logical consistency. 

Vaguely there floated before his mind the vision of a State ruled by the Word 


of God and by reason and love and natural justice. Actually he acquiesced in 
Segrnetrention of such States and churches as the Lutheran Princes chose to 


But in reality and in the depths of his nature Luther stood far nearer 
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to the Anabaptists than to the philosophical or imperial professors of 
Erastianism. On this Mr. Allen wisely insists. 

It appears to me that Professor Hearnshaw goes a little far when 
he claims for Bodin that he restored political science to those “ safe 
paths of induction from which it had strayed ever since the days of 
Aristotle.’ For what of Machiavelli? Surely he renewed the relation 
of political sciences with historic fact? Indeed his theory of the State 
is open to serious criticism as being too much immersed in matter, 
And Machiavelli came before Bodin. 

From the monumental Bodin we descend to the mercurial William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Privy Council under Edward VI, author of a 
Historie of Italie and of Principal Rules of Italian Grammar, and of the 
Pilgrim, a vigorous anti-Papal tract, and of other treatises, who was 
executed as a traitor under Queen Mary. Of him Mr. Adair writes 
an admirable sketch full of interesting matter, but is he correct in 
saying that Thomas is the only Clerk of the Privy Council “ who still 
catches the modern eye’’? What of Greville and what of Sir Maurice 
Hankey? The modern eye will no doubt be rightly and agreeably 
directed to William Thomas by Mr. Adair—but in the dark pre-Adair 
days was the modern eye often caught by this Welsh luminary? Not 
so often, we conjecture, as might be. 

Two valuable essays, one by Mr. Theodore Plucknett, the other by 
Mr. J. E. Neale, call for a revision of the famous dictum that the 
Lancastrian age witnessed the trial of a great constitutional experi- 
ment. Mr. Plucknett shows from the Year Books how very alien were 
the ideas which prevailed in the Law Courts during the early part of 
the fifteenth century from those which we now associate with Parlia- 
mentary Government, while Mr. Neale queries the view that the 
privilege of free speech in the House of Commons really existed before 
the sixteenth century. It is no disparagement to the skill and 
knowledge displayed in Mr. Neale’s paper that we are not convinced 
by his conclusion (tentatively put forward, it must be admitted) that 
the petition for freedom of speech was first made by Sir Thomas More. 
We have not space to notice in detail the interesting papers contributed 
by Miss Thornley on the Destruction of Sanctuary, by Miss R. R. Reid 
on the North Parts under the Tudors, by Professor Newton on Tudor 
Reform in the Royal Household, and by Miss Davis on the Trans- 
formation of London. It is sufficient to observe that they throw new 
light upon the subjects with which they deal and materially contribute 
to enrich the value of this interesting tribute to an effective and 
inspiring teacher. H. A. L. Fisner. 


La France et Rome Pendant les Guerres de Religion. By Fe ix 
Rocquain. 1924. xx -+ 554 pp. Champion. 35 fr. 


Tux author tells us in his preface that this book was very nearly 
a “ war casualty.” It was written before the war and its publication 
was arranged for. Then came the deluge, and the costs of publica- 
tion leapt "p so high that publishers drew back from many of their 
contracts. M. Rocquain’s oe would have gone into the waste- 
paper basket if it had not been for the uncommercial enthusiasm 
of the present publisher. M. Champion saved from destruction 
a cohahihe and valuable book. The title does not very well represent 
its contents. It is not merely a study of the action of Rome in ce 
during the wars of religion. For nearly half of the book—as far as 
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the end of Chapter IV—it is a history of France, with not much more 
attention to religious controversies than any historian is bound to 
give. When the League becomes a chief actor in the struggle, war 
and politics fall rather more into the background, though even then 
they are by no means omitted; and the attitude of the papacy to 
the League and to Mayenne, to Philip and to Henry of Navarre, is 
very carefully and lucidly examined. The book would perhaps have 
found more readers if it had begun with the death of Charles IX; 
for the earlier part does not add much to what Mariéjol and others 
have already told us. The latter part is a real contribution to historical 
literature. 

M. Rocquain has not neglected the memoir-writers and the con- 
temporary historians, as they are neglected, for instance, by M. Romier ; 
and it is pleasant to meet again extracts from the writings of de Thou 
and d’Aubigné and Davila. He hardly refers to any modern authors, 
and I have not found the names of Mariéjol or Romier in his foot- 
notes. He keeps for the most part to the surface of things. He 
does not take us far into the real mind of Rome on the controversies 
of the period; he does not oe any analysis of opinion in France 
among the different classes on the religious conflict; once or twice 
he seems about to explain the causes of the refusal of France to accept 
the decisions of the Council of Trent, but to my regret does not do 
so. He is content to tell over again the familiar story of French 
history during forty momentous years, after a thorough examination 
of the evidence, and he tells it in a narrative of real charm and with 
such perfect fairness of spirit that it is impossible to detect anywhere 
the least bias, political or confessional. If the book had been written 
since 1914 the doings of the German Reiters would perhaps have 
been recounted with a little more venom. There is certainly no bias 
against England, but his references to English sources and English 
historians are very slight. The names of Froude, Martin Hume, and 
Pollard do not, I think, occur in the footnotes. He quotes Mignet’s 
Mary Stuart and refers only to him for the defeat of the Armada. It is 
perhaps worth noting that he represents the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet as due only to the storm. After speaking of the fire-ships of 
Calais he writes: “‘ ayant dai gagner la haute mer . . . l’Armada fut 
alors assaillie de nouveau par la tempéte.” No hint at all of one of 
the greatest naval battles in history ! 

The book is so full of matter that it is hard to select or to sum- 
marise. The views taken of the personalities and policies of the 
time are never eccentric or revolutionary. His Queen-Mother is the 
thoroughly unprincipled peace-maker that we now find in most histories 
of the period; “ much superior in intelligence to her husband and 
her children, with more cleverness than ideas, she had only one passion, 
the love of power.’’ The statesmanship of Henry of Navarre, especially 
after he became Henry IV, has won the admiration of the author, 
and of his private life he tells us nothing. The name of Gabrielle 
dEstrées is nowhere mentioned. As has already been said, the 
latter part of the book is the more interesting and the more valuable. 
The chief impression from a careful reading of it is that the sword 
decided the religious fate of France. Rome was extremely sensitive 
to the war bulletins from France, and the Huguenots owed all that 
they won in the Edict of Nantes to the strength of their organisation. 
Pope Sixtus V is made a very interesting figure. He saw through 
all the pretexts of the struggle in France. “Ce n'est pas une guerre 
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de religion; c’est l’ambition du duc de Mayenne qui veut étre roi,” 
he said. His death was probably a real loss to Europe. Had he 
lived the civil war would probably have been shorter and Henry IV 
would have received papal recognition much earlier; though he 
would probably have agreed with Clement VIII that the Edict of 
Nantes was “‘ ]'édit le plus maudit qui se pouvait imaginer.” Perhaps 
if the war were ee from another side, if we studied more 
deeply the work of the Jesuits and learnt to know the mind of the 
Huguenot preachers, we should lose something of the feeling which 
this book leaves on us, that spiritual forces counted for very little 
in the settlement of France, and that it was the armies, largely com- 
posed of foreign mercenaries, which decided whether Frenchmen 
should go to a Catholic church or a Protestant temple. But though 
the book does not deal with every side of a troubled epoch, and leaves 
us wishing that the author would answer some of the questions which 
his book raises, it is a work of ripe and sound scholarship and will 
take a permanent place in the literature of the period. 
A. J. Grant. 


Conflicts with Oblivion. By W. C. Asspotr. 1924. xxii + 404 pp. 
Yale University Press. 18s. 


Unpver this title Professor Abbott has linked together vignettes of 
very diverse character. From Pepys the administrator to Disraeli 
“an accidental Victorian,” from an eighteenth-century American 
loyalist back again to an Elizabethan sea-captain, with a sudden dip 
into the distant past in an essay on the Venerable Bede, the author 
writes of all alike with vivacity and imagination, and in almost every 
case except that of Disracli with sympathy, enlivening with these 
qualities the careful results of historical research of which these studies 
are the fruit. The two most detailed of them, previously published 
separately, deal with those two arch-rascals of the Restoration period, 
Colonel Blood and Colonel John Scott. The vigour and swing of the 
former sketch in particular is a fine example of good story-telling. 
One important error of detail, however, may be noted: Arlington is 
referred to as Treasurer (p. 147) and it is implied that Williamson was 
Secretary of State in 1671, an office he did not attain till 1674. 

One of the most interesting studies is that entitled ‘‘ The Fame of 
Cromwell,” an examination of the latter’s reputation and the literature 
it has evoked, and a brilliant example of how the dull art of bibliography 
can be made alive. This vividness is undoubtedly the outstanding 
feature of the book, combined with a freshness of attitude such as that 
exhibited in the essay on Sir William Monson, where we are reminded 
that the Elizabethan age 
was no less frankly money-mad than great sections of society to-day, and 
with all its splendor of achievement, its professed chivalry, its gorgeous settings, 
its picturesque figures, its able men, was pre-eminently an age when the qualities 
of the ape and the tiger were the touchstone of success. 

Every quality has its corresponding defect, and at times Professor 
Abbott is almost too fluent, and there are too many generalisations as 
to the vagaries of fame. On the other hand, his facility of expression 
is at its best in such phrases as that in which he comments on the change 
of fashion to which Pepys’ reputation has been subjected : 

One may well wonder whether, after all, the Secretary would not have preferred 
by far the honourable obscurity of a dead lion, which he enjoyed during the 


eighteenth century, to this contemptuously affectionate regard for a living ass, 
which the nineteenth century bestowed on him, 
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Here, incidentally, the author makes a helpful contribution to the 
resent-day series of publications which are reminding us that the 
lanen if peccant diarist was also a distinguished civil servant. 

The essays, wide though their range, are all ‘ studies in reputa- 
tion,” in which the author is attempting to explain the reason for the 
fame or notoriety of the characters he describes, and to examine how 
far it is consonant with the achievements of their career. It is a good 
idea, well worked out, though it is occasionally over-emphasised, and 
one is inclined to be prejudiced by the somewhat cumbrous moralisa- 
tion of the introduction. But in many of the sketches the story 
succeeds in breaking away from the enveloping motif and makes fascinat- 
ing reading, while in such essays as those on Cromwell and Bede, 
directly concerned with reputation rather than action, originality of 
outlook is combined with careful investigation. 

Fiorence M. G. Hiauam. 


Brieven aan Johan de Wiit : tweede deel, 1660-1672. Bewerkt door R. 
Fruin, uitgegeven door N. Japrxse (Werken van het Historisch 
Genootschap te Utrecht, III. No. 44). 1922. xxiii + 820 pp. 
Amsterdam : Joh. Miiller. 


Wirn this volume the Utrecht Historical Society’s publication of 
De Witt’s correspondence, of which the first volume appeared in 1906, 
is completed. It has run into six volumes, of which four contain 
De Witt’s own letters, while the last two contain letters addressed to 
him. Of course a large collection of letters from and to De Witt 
had already been published in the eighteenth century (in 1723 and 
following years), in four large volumes. A French translation appeared 
soon afterwards. The present publication is based on the extracts 
from De Witt’s private correspondence preserved at the Ryksarchief 
which the late Professor Fruin made for his own use.t That it is a 
great help towards a better knowledge of De Witt’s personality and 
of his position as a Dutch politician goes without saying. Here for 
the first time we have his correspondence with his relatives of Dordt, 
his uncle of Amsterdam, his supporters in other places both in Holland 
and the other provinces. But the English historian, too, will find 
much to interest him. For a complete understanding of De Witt’s 
foreign policy, of which the relations with England formed so important 
a part, the eighteenth-century edition cannot now be held to be 
sufficient. Not only do we find De Witt in these new letters discussing 
foreign affairs with his intimates, so that the inter-connection between 
domestic politics and the action of the Republic towards the outside 
world becomes clearer, but there are also those parts of the official 
(but still very confidential) correspondence with Dutch representatives 
abroad which were left out in the old edition. 

In the first place, Volume I of the letters from De Witt and 
Volume I of the letters to De Witt contain the highly important 
correspondence with Van Beverning and Nieuwpoort during their 
stay in England in 1653 and 1654, when they negotiated for peace 
with Cromwell. For the years 1670-1672, when the old edition fails 
us, I mention in the first place the correspondence with Boreel and 
Van Beuningen, who in London watched with dismay the change 
for the worse in the English Government's dispositions towards the 
Republic. It was Pieter de Groot, the Ambassador in Paris, however, 


* Of course these letters had long been known to historians and they were 
very fully used ; ¢.g. by Geddes and Letovre-Pontalis. 
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who first penetrated the designs for a concerted attack on the Republic, 
and his letters of 1671 are of exceeding interest. In February of that 
year he had already grasped the fact that the kings of France and 
England would try to ruin the Republic by ‘“ transforming her into a 
sovereignty which is to be put into the hands of the Prince of Orange, 
who being obliged thereby to his promoters they trust will comply 
with their interests.” No wonder that De Witt looked upon young 
William III with suspicion and was loth to entrust him with any 
power, whether military or political. On December 10, 1671, he wrote 
to De Groot : 


The partisans of the Prince of Orange, and also many good patriots whom 
the Lord God has not blessed with a superabundance of constancy and courage, 
argue openly that this country cannot by itself withstand the power of France .. .; 
and that therefore there is no choice but either to fall a prey to France and to 
be utterly ruined or to seek a refuge in the arms of oe who it is said will 
assuredly proceed to a vigorous defence of this country if only we do some things 
which are known to be pleasing to the King of England, particularly the pro- 
motion of the Prince of Orange to be Captain-General over the armed forces 
on land. . . . I will readily confess that I look upon that remedy as worse than 
the evil. 


Strong words these, which have often been quoted against De 
Witt. But it has not always been sufficiently realised what dangers 
he foresaw, and it was of course impossible for him to know that the 
Prince’s spirit was too high and his character too straight and indepen- 
dent for him to play the game the English expected him to play. 
William ITI could only show his mettle when, after he had been raised 
to power, Buckingham and Arlington came down to his army camp 
to tempt him and made him « definite offer to the effect foreshadowed 
by Pieter de Groot eighteen months earlier; an offer which he con- 
temptuously declined.* 

The style of De Witt’s letters is not such as to make them easy 
reading even for Dutchmen. There is a sustained stateliness about 
the — of his sentences which compels a respectful admiration, which 
under the stress of controlled passion occasionally swells into some- 
thing little short of grandeur, or almost breaks into vehemence or 
sarcasm, but which is always rather fatiguing. It is the style of an 
austere mind, of a vigorous personality disciplined by a self-imposed 
attitude of measured dignity and authority. It reveals a man not 
perhaps lovable, but in the highest degree worthy of a 

P. GEYL. 


Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686. By G. P. Insw. 1922. vi-+ 
283 pp. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 

The Colonial Policy of William III in America and the West Indies. 
By G. H. Gurreriver. 1922. viii+ 189 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 


THEsEe volumes present the similar feature that each was awarded 
the prize for an historical essay in its own field, Dr. Insh gaining the 
Carnegie Essay Prize in Scotland for 1920-1921, and Mr. Gutteridge 
the Prince Consort Prize at Cambridge for 1922. It is interesting to 
note that the colonial history of the Old Empire was the chosen subject 
of research in both cases and that the Prince Consort Prize, which was 


1 See the English Ambassadors’ letter, 8 July, 1672, in Colenbrander, Zeeoor- 
logen, ii. 165 (Rykegeschiedkundige Publicatién, 1919). 
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ted for Mr. Higham’s essay on the Leeward Islands, 1660-1688, 
in 1920 should have again been awarded for a colonial subject two years 
later. That British students should be taking up a field of research 
that has in the past attracted few but Americans is an indication of 

, but in these as in other cases there seems to have been too 
much of the old tendency to regard colonising efforts in the New World 
by themselves and to overlook the fact that they were only part of a 
wider movement that in the last half of the seventeenth century was 

ing the men of Western Europe out in all directions oversea, 
and thus setting the world stage for the maritime rivalries that have 
played so vital a part in subsequent history. The progress of the 
conflict with France and the Dutch is noted by both writers, and each 
refers incidentally to the economic and commercial factors that were 
concerned in colonial development; but in neither case is reference 
made to the struggles with the same antagonists that were going on 
at the same time along the African coast and in the waters of the 
Indian Ocean, and in which the sailors and officials who made history 
in the West often took a part. Each work seems to suffer from some 
lack of unity, but this is to be accounted for in Dr. Insh’s case by the 
fact that he is dealing with a series of almost isolated efforts by Scots- 
men in the colonising field, covering a period of more than sixty years, 
which were but a prologue to their effective entry into that field in the 
years that immediately succeeded. Each of the schemes that he deals 
with was a false start; they were all abortive and brought financial 
loss and often disaster to those who took part in them. But the 
study of the schemes has been well worth while and Dr. Insh’s fully 
documented pages will often be referred to by those who try to tell the 
full story of British expansion. These overlooked beginnings show that 
before the main tide of Scottish merchants and administrators began 
to flow over-sea in the eighteenth century they had had their fore- 
runners for generations. 

For the lack of unity in the second essay there is less excuse. It 
professes to treat of the colonial policy of William III and his Ministers 
during a time when the sea and the affairs of the lands beyond it were 
very much in the minds of the statesmen of Europe. One of the prizes, 
and perhaps almost the greatest prize in the struggles of the time. 
seemed to them to be the trade and possibly the reversion of Spanish 
America, but this appears nowhere in Mr. Gutteridge’s work, and he 
mostly immerses himself in details of the domestic history of the 
colonies on the American seaboard, and covers again ground that has 
been somewhat exhaustively treated by the late Prof. Osgood and 
Prof. C. M. Andrews. The West Indies, whose history has been much 
less studied, are treated almost as an appendix and not as an integral 
part of the story, though at no later period does it seem that there was 
so close a similarity between the governmental policy pursued in 
regard to them and to the northern colonies. It is to be regretted that 
this unity has not been brought out. Mr. Gutteridge writes well and 
forcibly and he makes ample use of the material in the Calendars of 
State Papers, Colonial, but there are some unaccountable omissions of 
reference to acknowledged authorities. The bibliography might with 
advanta e have been extended with a few critical notes and not have 
remained as a bald list of authors and short titles without place or 
date of publication. Arnruur PercrvaL Newton, 
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Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. By J. T. Apams. 1923, 
xiv + 469 pp. Boston, U.S.A.: Atlantic Monthly Press. $5, 


Jay's Treaty. By 8S. F. Bemis. 1923. xiv + 388 pp. The Mac. 
millan Co. 15s. 


Tue two books here dealt with have nothing in common except 
that they both deal with a special period of American history, and are 
both, in their respective ways, admirable. Nothing could have been 
more satisfactory than the great and immediate success achieved b 
Dr. Adams’s earlier work, The Founding of New England. It would 
seem that the American intelligentsia, in its reaction from the attempt 
to confine American history within the Procrustean bed of a narrow 
Convention, welcomed the appearance of a writer who was especially 
fearless in his criticisms of pious traditions. ‘The new volume is written 
in a less scornful and combative spirit than was its predecessor. Its 
main thesis is that the American Revolution was no sudden outbreak, 
due to exceptional causes, but that it was the inevitable outcome of 
tendencies that had been at work for a long period of time. As 
Dr. Adams eloquently puts it : 

It is not the sudden lightning stroke that splits the granite of the hills, but 
the innumerable little rifts and seams which are broadened and extended by the 
rains and frosts of season after season. Such were these and other causes of 
disaffection, disagreement and slow alienation of interest and of thought. 

The final struggle between England and the colonies was, as it were, 
anticipated and rehearsed in the continuous disputes between Con- 
servative and Radical, merchant and farmer, town citizen and fron- 
tiersman in the colonies themselves. The misguided action of British 
statesmen, no doubt, precipitated matters, by throwing for a time the 
Conservative mercantile interest into the arms of the Radicals, and, 
when it sought to emancipate itself, the mischief was already done. 
Still, given the existing conditions, final conflict could not have been 
permanently averted. 

The strength of the book is that it deals honestly and clearly with 
the faults and follies of both sides; and whilst it records ‘‘ the incompe- 
tence and greed’ prevailing in England, it fully recognises that the 
colonies ‘‘ frequently wished to have their cake and eat it too, that 
they often desired to retain the advantages of empire, while declining 
in large measure its responsibilities and drawbacks.” ‘‘ When they 
wanted lumber, the King had no trees, but when they wanted help, 
then the woods were a royal asset. When England assigned them a 
quota to be met, it was an invasion of their rights as Englishmen, but 
when they required assistance, then England was to insist upon the 
other colonies furnishing it. The shock to our ancestor worship is 
somewhat lessened when we find the same selfish and naively illogical 
attitude on every frontier from Casco Bay to the Golden Gate, and 
from the island of Jamaica to the Continent of Australia.” 

As a proof that the struggle was as much one between parties in 
the colonies as between the British authorities and the Americans, 
Dr. Adams instances the case of Connecticut. Connecticut was, for 
all practical purposes, an independent republic; and yet here we find 
the same disputes between Council and Assembly, and between the 
elected Governor and the Assembly, on the question of his salary, as 
occurred in the royal governments. 

In successive chapters we are told of the policy of unified control, 
of attempts at co-operation and of their failure. The Peace of Utrecht 
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is the opening of a new period. Diverging interests in the colonies 
synchronised with expanding energies; and, when the wrong turning 
was taken by England in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
the financial effects of the war had accentuated the contrast between 
rich and poor and made more difficult the problem of the land question, 
the seed of which the harvest was to be revolution was abundantly 


ot sown. Especially valuable is the account of the Molasses Act and of its 
re effects. In his last five chapters Dr. Adams covers ground that has 
n often been trodden; but his acute and brilliant comments are always 
y suggestive ; and no one who is interested in the beginnings of the great 
d republic should omit to read and, if possible, to possess Revolutionary 
rt New England. 


The other book mentioned above is of a wholly different type. 
There are no brilliant generalisations and there is no distinction of 
style. (Dr. Bemis can write, “The United States had far more at 
stake in a war with England than did (sic) the latter nation.”) But 
Jay’s Treaty will be found indispensable by anyone who wishes to 
understand the political and commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the United States from the signing of the Peace in 1783 
to Jay’s Treaty in 1794. The volume is throughout based on the 
American, Canadian and British official documents; and its general 
tone is moderate and impartial. It must be confessed that much of the 
book is not very pleasant reading for a fair-minded Englishman. It 
seems proved to the hilt that, apart from the failure of the Americans 
to fulfil their promises under the Treaty, the British authorities, both 
in England and in Canada, had no intention to hand over the western 
posts until measures had been taken to preserve for Great Britain the 
benefits of the valuable western fur trade. The phantom of an Indian 
barrier state which haunted the imagination of British statesmen down 
to the time of the Treaty of Ghent might easily have been the cause 
of another war. Indeed, the conviction is brought home to one that 
but for the wisdom of Washington and Hamilton, who saw clearly 
that peace was a necessity for the economic development of the infant 
republic, and the ingrained pacificism of Jefferson, war would probably 
have been the outcome of the British attitude. Dr. Bemis sees 
clearly the defects of Jay’s Treaty from the American standpoint, but 
he recognises that, in the circumstances, it was the lesser of two evils. 

In an Appendix is given a verbatim comparison of Jay’s draft of 
30 September, 1794, with the Treaty as signed on 19 November. 

H. E. Eaerron. 
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Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights. By Groran Unwin, with chap- 
ters by A. Hutme and G. Taytor. 1924. xvi-+ 260 pp.; 
illustrations and map. Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution. By T.S. Asnton. 1924. 
x + 266 pp.; illustrations and map. Manchester University 
Press. 15s. 

TuEsE are the first two volumes in the Economic History Series 
ee by Messrs. Longmans for the Manchester University Press. 
t is to be deplored that their appearance has been so soon followed by 


the premature death of Professor George Unwin. That his inspira- 
tion and scholarship are behind all that is not directly his own in these 
volumes, Messrs. Hulme, Taylor and Ashton would be the first to 
acknowledge. In particular one may notice the careful attention to 
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detail combined with the feeling for its meaning; the “ research” jg 
never sterile, nor is it pressed to yield unduly simplified generalisations, 
In the two books, indeed, current generalisations are shown to require 
modification; but the authors very wisely spend their time in proving 
from records what actually happened rather than in denouncing the 
half-truths which others have made current. Samuel Oldknow and the 
Arkwrights, for instance, deals with the transition from the domestic 
to the factory system by way of careful “‘ documentation.” It demon- 
strates how much could be effected within the ambit of the domestic 
system, and consequently what vitality the method of “ putting out” 
possessed a generation after the conventional date for the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution. The chapter on the “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion at Stockport’ is a characteristic and illuminating piece of work, 
revealing Unwin at his best. The whole subject must have provided 
him with one of the most congenial tasks of his life. The material on 
which it is based was a romantic find in an old dilapidated mill; it 
is the kind of evidence which has so generally been lost. And since 
Unwin believed that industrial progress has always depended much 
more on the initiative of private persons than on the stimulus of the 
State, it was just the kind of material he valued. Oldknow’s reputa- 
tion as one of the first successful muslin manufacturers has been per- 

tuated by Robert Owen’s references to him in his Autobiography. 
But that we should ever know in detail how he dealt with his weavers, 
what arrangements he had for marketing his goods, and how he took 
the step of setting up as a spinner, seemed beyond the bounds of 
possibility. Oldknow, as he is here revealed, is an interesting addition 
to the notable pioneers of the factory system. Of Arkwright we know 
remarkably little, though his success as an organiser of “ mills” and 
the ramifications of his financial interests are sufficiently (if indirectly) 
indicated by the evidence we have. Robert Owen is rightly regarded 
as an exceptional person, and his later life has somewhat obscured the 
significance of his earlier career. Oldknow, however, is here presented 
to us on first-hand evidence as a man who had neither the business 
ability of Arkwright nor the social ideals of Owen. He is faced by the 
same task—that of creating a factory population. The steps in his 
“community building” are traced with, skill and sympathy in the 
later chapters of this book. Possibly the most interesting feature of 
his project was the attempted correlation of industry and agriculture, 
for the master spinner was also an agricultural improver in the same 
place. 

Mr. Ashton’s Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution well 
deserves its place in this series. It provides us at last with a critical 
account of the development of the iron industry in the eighteenth 
century. The task was a considerable one. In many aspects the subject 
is necessarily highly technical. Mr. Ashton has not only grappled 
successfully with these difficulties himself, but he has contrived to 
make the points as clear as can be expected to the general reader. 
He has also secured access to manuscript sources of first importance, 
and has obviously been indefatigable in exploring every possible mine 
of information, even when it could only be hoped that it would yield 
a mere scrap which would be of direct service to him. Naturally 
enough, since he is dealing with the whole industry in the period, his 
material leads him to specialise on certain regions. ‘There is room for 
special studies of other districts, e.g. of South Wales. But those who 
undertake such inquiries will find they must begin with Mr. Ashton’s 
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book. At the outset Mr. Ashton stresses the fact that the history of 
the iron industry does not follow the lines of the development of the 
textiles; while “ mills” in the textiles come late, there have always 
been “ works ’’ in the iron industry. Consequently capital has played 
an important part in the latter, and a class of wage-earners has long 
existed. Until coal could be used for smelting the location of furnaces 
was largely governed by the need for timber, and Mr. Ashton shows 
how the furnaces were scattered when the forges were much more 
concentrated. The fact that the Darbys of Coalbrookdale made smelt- 
ing by means of coal (coke) practicable—for Mr. Ashton dismisses the 
high pretensions of Dud Dudley—presents two difficult problems, 
namely, which of the three successive Abraham Darbys was the true 
inventor, and why his discovery made comparatively slow headway. 
On the first question he argues in favour of the first Abraham and 
proves his case. But this only makes the second question more diffi- 
cult, and one feels that the answers which he offers, while remarkably 
plausible, are rather those of a special pleader. The difficulty has not 
been completely resolved. A notable feature of Mr. Ashton’s book is 
the attempt to deal with the commercial aspect of the industry in the 
eighteenth century, with the allied question of the effects of the war 
periods on the prosperity of the iron centres. These chapters are full of 
suggestiveness. 

n conclusion it should be said that those who are interested in the 
beginnings of the financing of industry should not fail to notice the 
chapter in Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights on “ Oldknow’s Paper 
Money,” and to compare it with Mr. Ashton’s last chapter on “the 
Iron masters.” Together these throw a great deal of light on the 
initial difficulties of the “‘ entrepreneurs,” and how they attempted to 
solve them. Incidentally Mr. Ashton shows that the Lloyds and the 
Barclays had their roots in iron before they blossomed out into the 
“ precious” metals. J. F. Rees. 


La vie et la pensée de Jules Michelet, 1798-1852. Cours professé au 
Collége de France par GaBRIEL Monop. 1923. 2 vols., viii + 
388 +- 262 pp. Paris: Champion. 


In 1905 an extraordinary chair of general history and historical 
method at the Collége de France was endowed for five years by the 
daughter of a friend of Michelet. The intention of the donor was to 
give Gabriel Monod the chance of completing his work upon Michelet. 
Monod had known Michelet; the second Madame Michelet had given 
him all her husband’s notes and papers; for a long time past he had 
been recognised as the most distinguished authority on Michelet’s life 
and methods. In these five years, therefore, he could put together 
the work of a lifetime. The result is a study as brilliant, as careful, 
as learned, as distinguished as any of the excellent work which French 
scholars of our time have given to Europe. 

The book is incomplete. Monod died before making his final revi- 
sion, and, in any case, his analysis ended with the year (1852) of 
Michelet’s dismissal by Napoleon III. The editor—M. Henri Hauser 
—has been, if anything, over-cautious in touching Monod’s work. The 
first chapter of Book ii. (Vol. I.), for example, not only repeats a good 
deal of what is said in earlier chapters, but even repeats itself about 
the concurrence of the phases of Michelet’s development with the 
different types of government in France. But it is difficult enough 
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to transform a course of lectures into a book, and Monod’s detailed 
analysis of Michelet’s books had spoiled the dramatic unity of the 
biographical study. Monod indeed deliberately turns away from his 
subject to instruct his audience or to satisfy his own curiosity. These 
digressions are, however, so brilliant, and throw so valuable a light upon 
the history of French thought, that they add to the discursive interest 
of the book. At times Monod points out in a sentence something which 
most historians have forgotten; as when he shows that Michelet, in 
writing (in 1833) the second volume of his history of France, accepted 
the contemporary view that in Cologne cathedral, and not in the 
buildings of northern France, was to be found “le chef d’ceuvre et le 
modéle ” of Gothic architecture. At times the digressions are dramatic 
in themselves, as when Monod—a French Protestant—remembers 
“avec un mélancolique émotion ce que j’éprouvais dans l’hiver de 1870, 
quand sur les routes de France j’entendais les régiments allemands 
passer en chantant: ‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ ’’ Another interest- 
ing digression answers the question why eighteenth-century thinkers 
exaggerated the influence of climate upon human development in 
civilised times. In another place, Monod asks why German thought 
held such influence over the ablest minds in France between the restora- 
tion and the revolution of 1848, and notices the curious fact that 
the Swiss and not the Alsatians acted as intermediaries between France 
and Germany. This digression has a little bibliography of its own 
(from which Goyau’s L’ Allemagne religieuse is omitted). 

But, with all the excursions from the subject, the main thesis of the 
book is the intellectual development of Michelet. In dealing with 
this nothing relevant is ignored, and, what is more, nothing is glossed 
over. Monod is frank about the moral disorder of Michelet’s life for 
some time after the death of his first wife, and the unsteadying effect 
upon his mind of the absurd Messianic phantasies of the Polish exile 
Mickiewitz. 

The place of Michelet in French history has been studied by Lanson, 
Langlois and Rocquain, and more briefly, after Monod’s death, by 
M. Halphen in his masterly little sketch L’histoire en France depuis cent 
ans. Michelet stands between the school of erudition in bulk, which 
culminated in the amazing Abbé Migne, and the scientific historians of 
the later nineteenth century. The earlier school, which owed so much 
to the accident that Guizot was minister of education in 1833, had 
outrun both the assimilative and critical powers of the learned, and the 
interest of the unlearned in the uninterpreted sources of history. 
Michelet comes as the successor of Thierry and the forerunner of 
Renan; he is the interpreter of documents. The danger which over- 
took him in the end was his facility in interpretation—almost without 
the documents—in the light of what he thought was philosophy. 
Michelet took current political opinions and party cries too seriously ; 
his ardent, sensitive temperament drove him towards enthusiastic 
exaggeration; his convictions came from his feelings more than from 
his intellect. He had nothing of the “ great disdain” of Guizot. 
Hence the violence of all his changes of view, the parade with which 
he burned what he had adored. Hence, also, the accusations of 
treachery made by his enemies—charges which gained in force because, 
— all his splendid imagery, Michelet’s taste was not ultimately 


His master was Vico. The “ petit pandémonium ”’ of the Scienza 
nuova gave him ideas, but could not discipline his mind, and taught 
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him skill in “ intellectualising’”’ and systematising that which defies 
stem, and rests not only on processes of the intellect. Historians 
as well as philosophers may well beware of philosophies of history. 
But, although he thought of himself as a philosopher and a psychologist 
as much as an historian (he was disappointed in his early days when he 
lost a chair of philosophy for a chair of history), it is as the ‘‘ grand 
coloriste et grand évocateur ” that Michelet will live. His best work 
as an historian was done in the years before the emotional crisis of the 
early ‘forties upset the balance of his mind. In the more tranquil 
writing of his old age he was still the magnificent artist. Of all modern 
historians he is in some ways nearest to the English Froude, though 
Froude would have had none of Michelet’s “ intellectualising’’ of 
history, and Michelet would have disliked comparison with an English- 
man. For the wars of the revolution, and above all Waterloo, cut off 
Frenchmen of letters from English ways of thinking (Guizot is again an 
exception; Ledru-Rollin, with his two volumes on the Décadence de 
l Angleterre, more truly represented his countrymen’s views, or at any 
rate their hopes). It might be said that Michelet’s belief in the 
imminent collapse of England shows the weakness of his quick 
generalisations. It is a bold thing to prophesy the ruin of a great 
nation; it is a foolish thing to base such a prophecy on a short visit 
and a casual acquaintance. As early as 1850 Michelet could have 
ained more from English scholarship than he seems to have learned 
om his one Oxford correspondent—“‘ le révérend Jones, de Magdalen 
College.” But a man is to be judged by his best work. Michelet as a 
teacher, as an artist, has deserved well of his country; and as a 
Frenchman, as an historian of France, he has been fortunate in his 
biographer. E. L. Woopwarp. 


A Manual of Archive Administration. By Httary JENKINSON. 1922. 
xx + 243 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


TuIs most interesting work is primarily addressed to the archivist. 
It sets out in logical and well-arranged form the main principles which 
should be followed in arranging, maintaining, and cataloguing records ; 
the principles are sound, and the ideal which inspires them high—no 
less than that of securing such an arrangement and apparatus as shall 
meet the demands not only of the contemporary historian but of the 
future one as well. Here perhaps the historian is tempted to inter- 
pose a word of protest. Mr. Jenkinson in theory—not in the generous 
practice of daily life—sets small store by the opinion of the historian 
as to what should be done with the records. “‘ Most of the bad and 
dangerous work done in the past,” he tells us, “ may be traced to 
external enthusiasms.” He thus turns the tables altogether on those 
who argue that the historian should have the chief voice in determin- 
ing archive policy and who regard the archivist as mainly a servant 
of the historian. Into this matter we do not intend to enter. We 
would rather point out the valuable information which the historical 
student may find in Mr. Jenkinson’s pages. It is exceedingly useful 
to have within such small compass so large a repertory of information 
concerning records from their origin to their final retirement to the 
seclusion of the record-room. Knowledge of this sort is most helpful 
to the student of administrative documents, but till now has not been 
easily accessible; and in this connection we may note the introduction 
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and the earlier sections of Part II as specially useful. The student, 
however, must bear in mind that Mr. Jenkinson is somewhat rigid in 
his principles and at times pushes them to a logical extreme to which 
the historian need not always follow. His definition of archives, for 
example, while entirely accurate in itself, emphasises features which 
only attain crucial importance in exceptional cases. He says very 
truly that the authenticity of the archive is far superior to that of any 
other kind of document, and that a court of law would accept as evidence 
a duly certified copy of an archive in the Public Record Office, whereas 
a document in the British Museum would have to be produced in 
original. But luckily the historian does not have to draw this par- 
ticular distinction as a regular thing. In his eyes the main distinction 
between public archives and other documents is that the first are 
normally official, the second normally private papers, from which quite 
different kinds of matter may be expected. Again, Mr. Jenkinson 
holds up to great opprobrium the use of private and personal letters 
in public affairs. Very often he is right; but, like many other things, 
this too cannot be brought within the limits of a single formula. Some- 
times the practice is even beneficial. An instance in point is offered 
by the weekly letters exchanged between the Secretary of State for 
India and the Viceroy. These never do, and we think never should, 
find their way into the files of the India Office or of the Government 
of India. As Lord Morley and Mr. Buchan have both shown, they 
constitute very valuable material for history from their intimate and 
personal character; and it is much better that such letters should be 
preserved in private ownership than that they should never have been 
written; and public men will not unbosom themselves on paper to 
their colleagues if there is a likelihood that their letters will in the 
ordinary course come under the inspection of their successors in office. 
Here again perhaps Mr. Jenkinson has carried excellent principles some- 
what too far, although we must confess to having found the severity 
of his logic very refreshing when so much that is written is based upon 
loose or inaccurate thought. H. DopWELL. 


A New Historical Atlas for Students. By Ramsay Murr and GroraE 
Purp. Fifth edition. 1923. 164 coloured maps; Introduc- 
tion (64 pp.), with 43 black and white maps and plans. Philip. 
10s. 6d. 

A New School Atlas of Modern History. By Ramsay Murr. Eighth 
edition, 1923. 130 coloured maps and diagrams; Introduction 
(pp. iv-xxv), with 29 black and white maps and plans. Philip. 5s. 

Junior Historical Atlas, prepared under the direction of the Historical 
Association. Third edition, with Index. 1924. 43 maps, many 
insets. Notes (pp. iv—viii). Philip. 3s. 

Historical Atlas. Second edition. 1924. 39 maps. W. and A. K. 
Johnston. 3s. 

Historical Atlas. 1924. 79 maps and plans with notes. A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d. 

New Hand-Map of Europe, illustrating territorial changes since 1914. 
1924. Philip. Paper 2s. 6d., cloth 5s. 


The first thought that any teacher has in mind when looking at 
these atlases is probably this; can cheapness and efficiency be com- 
bined ? 
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The Black atlas is in black and white, and gives a great 
deal for the money. Pupils can under supervision gain much by 
colouring some of them and by pencilling in physical features and 
names of places; teachers can photograph them to add to their col- 
lections of slides. But the large number is unfortunate, for there are 
no whole-page maps, and one would gladly give up several of those 
of a half or quarter-page so as to have at least one larger one of England, 
Scotland, Europe, and North America, giving better opportunity for 
pencil work ; teachers require physical features to be shown on a good 
scale at least once in an atlas. Moreover, much of the detail is in- 
accurate. It is by no means necessary to give battle-plans, but, if 
they are given, it is the editor’s bounden duty to be careful and not to 
reproduce old plans, e.g. of Crecy and Trafalgar, which were known 
long ago to be wrong; and it isa waste of space to give an uncontoured 
Bannockburn with a note ‘extremely doubtful.” (Both the Muir 
atlases have an impossible Bannockburn; the smaller Muir still has 
the bad Trafalgar plan, but the larger Muir has a plan based on the 
Admiralty Report of 1913.) It is wrong to reproduce a poor map of 
Norman London, but it is simply absurd to print immediately below 
it a fifteenth-century London with additional mistakes. It is wrong 
to give a plan of Fountains Abbey with the dorter named as frater, 
besides other mistakes and omissions. If an editor cannot find some- 
body to advise him on some subject that he himself has not studied, 
he had better leave it alone. Some of the half-page maps of Europe 
are very clear, Spain is quarter-page and quite good, and the United 
States are liberally treated; but there is no space for names of places, 
and from such small-scale maps the growth of France or Prussia cannot 
be grasped. 

The Johnston atlas has 39 maps and no plans. They are all 
coloured, and most of them take the whole page. The first is of 
Europe in 395 a.p., and there are eight whole-page of Europe, six of 
them on the same scale. But the combination of colour with an 
attempt to shade in the mountains and to insert a good number of 
names leads in too many cases to confusion. One map might profitably 
be devoted to physical features without colour, say Charlemagne’s 
Europe, where the exact boundary lines are not necessary. France 
in 1429, Spain, and North America, are overcrowded. But let us 
take no. 29, Central Europe in 1807, which is excellent; only the 
Confederation of the Rhine is fully coloured and other countries have 
a coloured margin; thus the physical features are very clear, but 
unfortunately the passes are not named, though there is plenty of space 
for names, whereas they are named in a much less clear map of Central 
Europe in 1618, on the same scale but with more colour, where they 
do not strike the eye; and also unfortunately the Vosges and Black 
Forest are not marked. There is plenty of room for some more names, 
especially those of places of the pre- and paulo-post- Napoleonic periods ; 
e.g. Valmy is printed but not Varennes or Pilnitz, Laibach but not 
Troppau or Wartburg, and of the Napoleonic period neither Ulm nor 
Jena and Auerstadt. Lastly, one would rather have Central Europe 
in 1810 showing the completion of the Napoleonic scheme, Holland 
and the wedge of North Germany and the Illyrian and Dalmatian 
districts incorporated in France. But as a map that catches the eye 
it is the best in the atlas. 

When we balance excellence and cheapness, compromise is essential. 
In the Association and in the Muir atlases the plan is to have a 
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few contoured maps first, and then several flat coloured ones. 
It was wise of our editor, Dr. Rachel Reid, to choose the ancient 
history maps for contouring, because thus the lines of migration and 
trade, pre-Roman tracks and Roman roads are shown. Yet it would 
have been more helpful to have given once for all in these first maps 
the modern names within brackets of the gaps and passes, so that 
pupils could always know where to look for them, e.g. the Belfort gap 
and the Brenner pass. Dates would be helpful, e.g. if printed against 
the Roman roads and colonies. No map can show the engineering 
difficulties of the Riviera coast road; a liberally contoured inset and an 
explanatory note would be invaluable, especially if the upper and 
lower cornice could be added, but expense forbids. Maps 6 and 8 show 
but do not name the Via Egnatia, and map 4 omits Venusia. The 
Muir atlases, like the Johnston, have the first map of the year 395 a.p., 
and neither shows roads. The larger Muir has a fine ‘‘ Alpine Barrier ” 
map, but omits some important places, e.g. Bellinzona, Peschiera, 
Legnago, Udine. 

A contoured map of Scotland or Ireland is easy, but with England 
it is a different matter, for the history of the settlement and growth 
of a town depends often enough on a range of very low neighbouring 
hills. It is vital to show the Gogs and the Huntingdon road, the 
Lincoln Edge, the Poldens, and so on; but this would mean going 
below the 200 feet contour. Also it is vital to show the whole range 
from the Cotswolds to the Humber as a range with gaps, not as a 
series of islands rising out of a plain, and so too the Chilterns from 
Wiltshire to Norfolk and the Downs. We should like to ask our 
draughtsmen to make an effort to see if it would be very expensive 
to work from sea-level upwards, to give us a 150 or 175 contour first, 
then 400, then 700 and 1000, and above that not to mark the moun- 
tains with intense accuracy; if we can persuade them that the exact 
height of Snowdon or Helvellyn or High Peak matters little to us, but 
that the surroundings of Cambridge and Lincoln and Athelney matter 
very much, it will be a gain for us. 

It is the map of Roman Britain that should be thus contoured. 
The Association and the Muir and the Johnston atlases have the lowest 
contour at 600. But the new O.S. map, scale 1 : 1,000,000 and 
price 4s., has it at 200; it is very good, and it can be no secret-that it 
is chiefly the work of Mr. O.G.8. Crawford. If only in the new edition, 
promised as more material becomes available, we can get the 200 line 
lowered an extra 50 feet, the problem will be solved. Now Roman 
Britain is too often done in a slovenly way. The Johnston map marks 
a road from Cambridge all the way to Colchester by a thick black line, 
and definitely prints Cambridge as Camboricum. The Black map 
names Bath as Aquez Solis. The Icknield Way is in all five treated 
as Roman and drawn inaccurately. Even the Murray Britannia, the 
best previously available, is not quite satisfactory. But in the Ord- 
nance Survey map Mr. Crawford, who has himself discovered several 
lengths of road, has produced something that fixes a standard. Pre- 
Roman tracks are omitted; one would like to plead for the insertion 
in the new edition of some of these by single rows of dots. The ascer- 
tained Roman roads are shown by double lines, those of doubtful 
direction by double rows of dots; where direction is entirely lost, 
there are blanks. Distinct symbols are allotted to colonies, munt- 
cipium, towns, potteries, legionary centres, and forts of various 
kinds. One would also like to plead for some special device for 
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indicating such of the roads and places of the Antonine Itinerary as 
are known for certain; also for an inset of Roman London. But the 
main point is that, when one generously contoured map is available, 
our pupils can be trained to transfer places from the flat maps so as 
to understand surroundings. 

Other criticisms of the atlases are merely of details. Anglo- 
Saxon England we should like to see with the pagan ceme- 
teries which mark the direction of the invaders, as Mr. E. T. Leeds 
has shown, and all the burhs, whether projected or completed, of Alfred 
and Edward and Ethelfled.1 In Medieval England Stourbridge Fair 
should find a place. Dr. Rawson Gardiner’s three maps of the Civil 
War are more helpful than those of any of the atlases before us. In 
a note in the corner of no. 31 in the Association atlas the county 
representation after 1832 is incorrectly given; and a similar note in 
Muir no. 35 annoys by adding together the county and borough repre- 
sentation. The Association maps of North America do not show, 
and the Muir do show, Lake George, which was of some importance 
in the campaigns of 1758 and 1777; they do not, and the Muir do show 
Cambridge, and York as the old name of Toronto; neither find room 
to illustrate the early settlement of Upper Canada. The West Indies 
are most difficult to set out clearly and deserve a larger space, so that 
the printed names and dates of acquisition and re-acquisition may not 
obscure the position of the islands, Barbados in particular. The 
Association atlas has no map of France to show the growth from 
Henri II to Louis XV, and only a tiny inset of Europe under Napoleon ; 
no. 20, showing the growth of enclosures up to 1603, is invaluable. 
One yet would like to see a large double-page map of Mohammedan 
lands such as Freeman gave, square and based on 30° longitude, so 
as to bring in Spain and Persia, also a good portion of Arabia, with 
physical features. 

Such changes as have been made since the original pre-war editions 
are all to the good, and indexes have been added. Historical students 
cannot complain that they do not get their money’s worth. One 
cannot expect every map to catch the eye and also to give full informa- 
tion, and if the information be full there is bound to be some over- 
loading. Messrs. Philip should be warned that the black and white 
plans in the introduction to each Muir atlas are liable to be badly 
smudged . 

Messrs. Philip’s ‘‘ Europe since 1914” is published under the 
auspices of the League of Nations Union. It is of good size, about 
3’ 9” by 2’ 9”, is brightly coloured and flat, and would show up well 
ina class-room. Little labels explain changes of boundary since 1919. 
The 1914 boundaries are shown red lines. Finland is given in an 
inset on a scale half that of the map. It is a useful piece of work. 
J. E. Morris. 









































SHORT NOTICES. 







Canon Roserts is to be congratulated on the completion of his 
long task of translating Livy’s History of Rome (Dent, “ Everyman’s 
Library,”’ 2s. each volume). In the last two volumes,? v. and vi., his 
work keeps the same meritorious level as in the preceding. The 

1 Cf. the map provided as a frontispiece to thisnumber, It may be obtained 


separately; see notice, p. b. 
2 For a review of vols. i.-iv. see History, vii. 150. 
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translation, if it fails to soar to the heights of Livy’s eloquence, is 
eminently fluent and readable, and should be most serviceable to 
historical students who know no Latin. For those who desire a 
“crib” it is slightly less suitable, as the translator at times skates 
over difficult or involved passages with a deft, if somewhat loose, 
paraphrase. H. E. B. 


TuE fourth edition of the late Professor Haverfield’s Romanisation 
of Roman Britain (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.), revised by Dr. George 
Macdonald, incorporates what new material has come to light since the 
publication of the third edition in 1915. The text remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, but the footnotes contain a good deal of addi- 
tional information and are a useful guide to recent literature on the 
subject. Among the most interesting discoveries of the past few years 
noted are the remarkable hoard of silver found at Traprain Law in 
1919, and the temple beneath Colchester Castle. Attention is also 
drawn to the additions made to our knowledge of the New Forest 
pottery works by the studies of Mr. Heywood Sumner. The evidence 
—or lack of evidence—for the survival of the Roman towns at London 
and York is briefly discussed, and there are fuller notes on Roman 
remains west of Exeter, on the Mother Goddesses, and on Castor 
pottery. Certain needlessly abbreviated references have been expanded, 
a concession for which the general reader should be grateful. One 
fresh illustration, of a bow fibula from Woodeaton, has been added. 
In its new form the book remains by far the best short account of the 
civilisation of Roman Britain. C. G. P. 


In the little book entitled Historical Illustrations of the Social 
Effects of Christianity (Longmans, 2s.) an attempt is made to indicate 
the influence of Christianity upon the social organisation of Europe 
until the present day. To set out clearly the main features of such a 
vast subject would be a great achievement of compression and 
synthesis, and the members of the C.0.P.E.C. committee have not 
wholly succeeded in their task. There is the lack of unity inevitable 
in a composite work of this kind. And an attempt to illustrate the 
social effects of Christianity in the past which gives but a ninth of its 
pages to the Middle Ages renders itself liable to the charge of being 
badly proportioned, for it was after all in the Middle Ages that Chris- 
tianity was accepted as the ultimate basis of social structure, and the 
political society “‘ par excellence ” was regarded as a theocracy ideally 
coextensive with Christendom and combining in itself the political 
ideals of Roman imperialism with the social teaching of Christ. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of Christianity to social 
theory lay in the development of the Greek distinction between 
‘nature ’”’ and “ convention”’ and the application of this to all the 
institutions of society. Slavery and property became ‘“ conventional ” 
—useful institutions acting as the check upon the sinful inclinations of 
man, but finding no ultimate sanction in the Law of Nature, which had 
become equa with the Law of God. In the sphere of coercive 
government this was especially important, since by regarding such 
government also as “‘ conventional” a new conception of freedom was 
evolved by ‘‘ the acknowledgment of duties superior to those which are 
imposed by man.” The importance of these principles at the present 
time and the variety of their application in the past have been shown 
in recent years by a number of writers, and a new book on the subject, 
even though it contains nothing original, is not on that account by any 
means devoid of usefulness. D.C. D. 
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A Short History of Leicester, by 8. H. Skillington, which was first 
published by a local firm in 1923, has now been re-issued at a lower 
rice in the “Story of English Towns” series (Sheldon Press, 5s.). 
e book is a pleasantly written summary of the results of researches 
by Miss Bateson, Mr. C. J. Billson, and others who have added to our 
knowledge of Leicester history; and it provides a convenient intro- 
duction to a town whose significance in English development is by 
no means small. The temptation to stray from local history when 
dealing with such topics as Simon de Montfort or Leicester in the 
Commonwealth period has been, on the whole, resisted, and the 
municipal records have been well used to illustrate social and economic 
life. Eight excellent photographs which are included call for a special 
word of praise. C. H. W. 


Tue Representation of a Court Leet and Court Baron holden for the 
manor of Netherin, Sussex, December 21st, 1364 (Eastbourne: A. G. 
Ryder, 1s.), is an admirable example of a kind of experiment which can 
never fail when tried with spirit and intelligence—the reconstruction of 
a “‘ Medieval Commonplace.” Mr. C. E. Snowden and the Rev. W. 
Budgen have utilised the existing fourteenth-century court rolls of 
the Treasurer of Chichester’s manor of Nether Inn, one of the lesser 
lordships in the great manor of Eastbourne, to build up a picture, in 
dramatic form, of a court day in the 38th year of Edward III. Every 
incident is, we are told, based upon the actual records, and we can 
have no doubt that the audience was enthralled by the successive 
episodes of the Grasping Butcher, the Miller in Trouble, the Dishonest 
Baker, the Garrulous Vicar, and the Pugnacious Shepherds. Careful 
scrutiny has failed to detect any serious slip, though I am puzzled at 
the incident of the 70-year-old Alice obtaining permission to withdraw 
from the tithing (apparently not an area), seeing that no woman ever 
was in a frankpledge tithing, though she could be a suitor of a court. 
The extant guides to court holding, also, convey the impression that 
the affeerers assessed the amercements after the session and not during 
the course of the proceedings. I would also suggest that the omission 
of the charge to the presenting jury was needless. I know from 
personal experience that an audience will greedily absorb adminis- 
trative details, and the articles of the leet, with their detailed enumera- 
tion of all manner of offences, would not, I believe, have proved 
“monotonous and tedious,” and would have given the audience a very 
good object lesson of that all-important medieval process, the inquest. 

The compilers suggest that ‘ by a simple change of local names it 
can be easily adapted to the circumstances of any Manor or Parish 
in the country.” Intending adapters should be warned that the 
Sussex borough is not a borough out of Sussex or Kent, but a tithing or 
hamlet; and that the local colour so skilfully exploited here is a tricky 
matter to transfer to another canvas. But with this scholarly model 
before them, Maitland’s Court Baron as a stand-by, and the Victoria 
County History to check topographical details, any Branch of the 
Historical Association should be able to construct a truthful and vivid 
medieval “‘ Everycourt ” with which to entertain their unhistorical 
friends and demonstrate to them that our fathers were very like 
ourselves. H. M. C. 


Dr. Emzen Power’s little book, Medieval People (Methuen, 6s.), 
contains two essays—‘‘ Madame Eglentyne”’ and “ Thomas Paycock 
of Coggeshall ’”’—which are based upon her previous writings. Two 
others—‘‘ The Ménagier’s Wife” and “Thomas Betson,” are based 
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upon similar material, Le Ménagier de Paris composed by a citizen of 
Paris at the end of the fourteenth century (edited Pichon, Paris, 1846) 
and the volumes of Stonor and Cely Papers published by the Royal 
Historical Society. These four essays, therefore, form a group of 
popular studies in the social life of the fifteenth century. All Miss 
Power's work is suggestive, sprightly and well-informed, and if, in 
this volume, the learning is wisely kept in the background, her puppets 
are given all the more freedom of movement. Indeed, their exuber- 
ance of gesture and loud calls for the attention of spectators almost 
suggest now and then that the showman is not so sure of the signifi- 
cance of their performance and of the sympathy of her audience as 
she likes to think. As a class, historians are doubtless too reserved 
and self-centred, but the value of their wares is well attested by now. 
Miss Power, needless to say, is far too expert and disinterested a show- 
man to direct attention to herself; her sympathy is divided impartially 
between her characters and those who must be made to realise how their 
welfare depends upon their appreciation. To change the metaphor, 
although I do not go so far as to say that good wine needs no bush in 
this distracted age, I would suggest to Miss Power that her customers 
will enjoy it the more if they are permitted to drink it in peace. It 
really is quite good wine. I particularly enjoyed her importation from 
the ménagier of Paris and recommend it to all and sundry. 

The two papers which are placed first are of a different order. 
“The Peasant Bodo” is too artificial a person—especially for the 
Carolingian age—too composite and heterogeneous in his texture, to be 
very convincing. ‘‘ Marco Polo” is very much alive; my objection to 
him is that he is rather too glib and discursive. But he may well succeed 
in driving Miss Power’s readers to his own great book and to the 
wonderful works of Yule and Cordier; and the more he can do that 
the better. F. M. P. 


Mr. E. R. Avatr’s The Sources for the History of the Council in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) is a valuable 
addition to historical bibliographies. Within a small compass the 
author describes the main functions of the council, and the principal 
authorities illustrating them. In view of the narrow limits of the 
volume, its comprehensiveness is remarkable. One excellent feature 
is the exact references to manuscript sources. Another is the descrip- 
tion of the papers, often widely scattered in different repositories, of 
important Secretaries of State: this will be useful to students working 
on other branches of history apart from the council. A few omissions 
may be noted. The Privy Council of Charles IT in exile is ignored alto- 
gether, though its proceedings are occasionally noted in the Register 
(No. 54, extending from 3 May 1649 to 28 September 1660). Unfor- 
tunately the volume containing the “acts passed in France Aix and 
Collen”’ is missing (ibid., fo. 34). Wharton’s life of Laud, and the 
archbishop’s diary, are noted, but not the letters in his Works, which 
are extremely important for conciliar history, and which have not 
been adequately utilised hitherto in this connection. As regards 
the appendices it would have been better to insert fewer titles, and 
give a fuller description of the contents of the books enumerated. 
To say that Gardiner’s Oliver Cromwell “tells one rather less than 
a have been expected about the council of state” implies that 
a short biography ought to contain institutional history, a very dubious 
theory. However, in spite of a certain austerity of criticism, this book 
can be heartily recommended to all studying the Tudor and Stua 
methods of governing England. G. D. 
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Herr Kurt Kaser’s Geschichte Europas im Zeitalter des Absolu- 
tismus und der Vollendung des modernen Staatensystems, 1660-1789 
(Stuttgart-Gotha : 1923) forms part of a popular Weligeschichte of the 
true German “universal” type. The whole work is to consist of three 
divisions, of which the first is described as “‘ Geschichte des vorder- 
asiatisch-europaischen Kulturkreises”’; the second as ‘‘ Geschichte 
des ostasiatischen Kulturkreises’’; the third as ‘“‘ Geschichte des 
Amerikanischen Kulturkreises.”’ 

The volume under review is ably done in more than one respect. 
The author has been sparing with facts, dates and names; unfor- 
tunately, those which he does give are not always correct. He 
has tried, on the other hand, to find room for a discussion of the 
general tendencies of periods and régimes, of the wider significance 
of powerful personalities and great events, and he discusses them 
with a good deal of historical judgment. His attention is rather 
particularly directed towards the economic side of history, and at 
times he displays a fondness which to me seems excessive for economic 
phrases and explanations. The political bias of the book is con- 
servative. The author’s tenderness for Frederick the Great is as 
characteristic as his severity to (and utter lack of understanding of) 
the Dutch States party. P. G. 


CLEMENT Downtna’s History of the Indian Wars (Milford, 7s. 6d.) 
has always ranked as one of the primary authorities in print regarding 
the history of Bombay in the early eighteenth century, the ‘“‘ Wars ” 
of the title-page being the troubles with the Maratha pirate-chief 
Angria and with the European pirates who established themselves 
in Madagascar. All writers on this subject—Low, Biddulph, and 
Messrs. Kincaid and Parasnis—have gone to Downing, as a vivacious 
eye-witness, who had served not only in the Company’s Marine but 
also in the naval squadron sent out from England against the pirate- 
king Plantain and his friends. But no one had examined his narrative 
critically. This Sir William Foster has now done, checking his state- 
ments by the sober evidence of logs and pay-books. He has thus 
demonstrated that although Downing writes as though he had been 
continuously in India from 1715 to 1723, he was in England in 1719-20. 
Actually he could not have taken part in the attack on Vijayadrug 
in 1720; and he apparently misdates that event in order to claim 
the merit of service there. Apart from that and a general inclination 
to exalt the rank which he held, whether in the Company’s, the King’s 
or the Moghul’s service, his narrative is reasonably accurate. Though 
the arrangement of his work is confused, his style is lively, and he 
gives us that lower-deck point of view which is often difficult to come 
by. The re-issue of his little book, with the careful examination to 
which Sir William Foster has subjected it, was well worth doing. 
Sir William Foster’s work has, of course, been done with all his usual 
accuracy and thoroughness. One slip of the pen we have noted: 
on p. xxxi the title of Downing’s book is ascribed to Low’s History 
of the Indian Navy. H. D. 


Tue little volume on The Causes and Character of the American 
Revolution (Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.) by Mr. H. E. Egerton, the first 
Beit Professor of Colonial History, contains the substance of lectures 
delivered in one of his academic courses, and is of much value to students 


_ 3 £g. the death of Oldenbarnevelt is dated 1614 instead of 1619; William III 
2 = to have been born eight weeks, instead of a few days, after his father’s 
eath, 
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and teachers. It summarises in clear and very readable form the 
essential causes of weakness in the Old Empire, which more than the 
immediate and ostensible differences lay at the back of the Revolu- 
tion. The administrative and economic background is dealt with in 
a way that is not so readily accessible elsewhere, and—what is missi 
from almost every American writer on the subject—justice is done to 
the motives animating the Loyalists and to their many sacrifices for 
the cause of Imperial unity. Though the survey is so compact as to 
be well within the compass of reading of even the most hard-pressed 
schoolmaster, it is no mere series of generalisations. By constant 
quotation from the letters, debates and writings of the time Mr. 
Egerton gives us the real feeling of the mid-eighteenth century, and 
his footnotes afford ample opportunity to students to carry their 
reading further into ill-explored regions like the volumes of the 
Historical MSS. Commission. To the general reader perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in the book will be the‘last. ‘‘ How far was the 
Revolution inevitable?’’ It is impossible to summarise the answer, 
for in truth no clean-cut answer is possible. It is mainly affirmative, 
and it has much suggestiveness, for it contrasts the conditions of the 
modern empire with those of the past and stimulates thought as to 
the causes that have brought comparative success in the nineteenth 
century in place of the utter failure of the eighteenth. The book seems 
to be of just the type to be recommended for good school libraries; 
and the writer will undoubtedly place many university students even 
more deeply in his debt than they are already. 


In a revised and enlarged edition of his frequently reprinted text- 
book, The French Revolution, 1789-1815 (Longmans, 98.), Professor 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago has abandoned the plan 
upon which the original edition, published as long ago as 1900, was 
based, of regarding the Revolution as coming to an end with the ap- 
pointment of the Directory. Thus while substantial modifications, 
based upon the results of recent research, have been introduced in 
the material of earlier editions, the most striking change is the addition 
of a completely new section in which the Napoleonic period is treated 
as the concluding phase of the Revolution. The general outlook of the 
book, however, has not been altered, and it remains what it always 
was, a sketch of the French Revolution as a social movement, rather 
than a history of France during what is popularly called the Revolu- 
tionary period. In the additional section dealing with the Napoleonic 
Empire military and even biographical details are relegated strictly 
to the background, and Napoleon is exhibited to us as “a child, a 
preserver and extender of the revolution within France.” The effect 
of these alterations is considerably to enhance the value of Mr. Mathews’ 
work by giving it greater unity and completeness, and it will no doubt 
continue to be regarded as a useful introduction to the ideas of the 
Revolutionary period. A. 


The Government of the West Indies, by Hume Wrong (Clarendon 
Press, 10s.), has a twofold object. It is a handbook of the constitu- 
tional system of the present day, and gives an historical sketch of earlier 
constitutional development. The first is admirably achieved. The 
descriptions are clear; and, based as they are largely on official publica- 
tions, can be accepted as accurate. The second purpose has not been 
so satisfactorily met. The grouping of the islands according to their 
present constitutional forms involves a disregarding of historical origin, 
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and the historical sketch has therefore to be treated separately from the 
present-day description. Moreover, the book is avowedly based on 
secondary authorities, and these are insufficient for the earlier history. 
The sketch gives an impression of uniformity in the history of the 
islands greater than the reality, and many points of detail are only now 
being made clear by an examination of manuscript sources. This 
study is nevertheless a useful introduction for those working in this 
field, and is of great value as setting forth the conditions upon which 
future progress must rest. L. P. 


Tue War, after having been fought for the cause of national free- 
dom and universal peace, has stimulated into activity a large number 
of new-born national fanaticisms, making for strife. How should it 
be possible to reconcile the ideal of nationality with the ideal of inter- 
national fellowship? The problem does not exceed the power of human 
statesmanship, since it has been solved by England in its relations if 
not with the Irish, at all events with the Welsh and the Scotch nations, 
and, again, by the British Empire in Canada, which is Anglo-French, 
and South Africa, which is Anglo-Dutch. Thus Professor R. Coupland, 
in the Russell Lecture delivered at Patna College in 1924, and published 
under the title Freedom and Unity (Oxford University Press: 22 pp., 
1s. 6d.), praises with justifiable pride the efficiency of British liberalism 
in its dealings with nations within the Empire. But we are afraid 
that he overreaches himself when he considers the problem of a federa- 
tion of free nations to have been solved by Great Britain for “a 
quarter of the world, including a quarter of mankind in all its infinite 
variety of races and creed and tongue.” British democracy, great as 
its achievements are, is, like the Athenian democracy of pre-Christian 
times, a surface democracy, resting upon the basis, if not of slavery, at 
all events of the subjection of a huge medley of so-called “ inferior ” 
races. Here the principle of self-determination finds no application, 
as the Bolsheviks are constantly, and very unpleasantly, reminding 
us. May British wisdom solve the problem of raising these alien 


races up to the level of free citizenship! But that problem is not 
yet solved. . oi. 


THE titles of the papers! in the April number of The English 
Historical Review (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) sufficiently indicate their scope ; 
in character they are for the most part severely technical. In spite 
of the map which illustrates it (a welcome new departure), much of 
Mr. Laborde’s cogent argument that the battle of Maldon was fought 
some three miles south of the site hitherto accepted, and that “ bricge ” 
in the famous ballad means a causeway (submerged at high tide), 
between Northey and the mainland, can scarcely be followed by 
anyone who does not understand Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Poole shows that 
the writer to whom the title magister historiarum was given in the 
Middle Ages was not Abelard but another Peter, dean of Troyes in the 
twelfth century. Mr. Cecil Roth’s article is based mainly upon 
the archives of the city of Florence, still unprinted and uncalendared ; 
appended to it is a transcript of a curious letter from the biblical 
scholar Pagnini to Henr VIII (cf. Letters and Papers, iv. 6350). 
The document contributed by Mr. Conyers Read is a note by Robert 
Beale, a clerk of the Privy Council, which is now among Lord 
Calthorpe’s manuscripts. Elizabeth had vainly tried to induce Sir 


? For list of contents see advertisement in the April number of History. 
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Amyas Paulet and Sir Dru Drury to allow Mary to be secretly 
murdered; and 


When the Scottish Queen’s cloth of State was plucked down . . . after signi- 
fication given unto her to prepare herself to die . . . she mentioned the murder 
of King Richard II; but Sir Dru answered that she needed not to fear that, for 
that she was in the charge of a Christian gentleman. 


Miss Penson traces the use of the term “crown agent” from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when it was first used to denote a 
Treasury official entrusted with business relating to the colony in 
question, to 1833, when the office was constituted on its present basis. 


WE have also received the eighth edition of Robert Fruin’s Tien 
Jaren nit de Tachtigjarigen Oorlog, 1588-1598 (The Hague: Nijhoff; 
4 gulder 20 cents.), a reprint of the work which is universally regarded 
as the leading modern classic of Dutch history; Nos. 1 to 5 of the new 
series of Hints for Lectures (6d. each), on India, London, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, issued by the visual instruction committee 
of the Royal Colonial Institute to accompany sets of lantern slides; 
Indian Emigration (Milford, 3s.), in the “ India of To-day ”’ series, 
edited by Dr. Rushbrook Williams, which gives the history of that 
problem as well as a discussion of it; The Princeton Battle Monument 
(Princeton Univ. Press (Milford), 7s.), an account of its dedication in 
1922, to which is appended a detailed study (pp. 51-123, five plans), 
by T. J. Wertenbaker, of Washington’s midwinter campaign in 1776-7 ; 
the speeches (McGill Univ., 25 cents) delivered at the Parkman 
Centenary celebration at Montreal in 1923 by M. Jusserand and others 
(cf. History, viii. 269); and T'he Queen’s Rangers, issued by the Toronto 
Public Library, where the ancient colours of the first of the three 
battalions which have borne that name, a Loyalist corps which fought 
in the Revolutionary War, have lately been deposited. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History. 

















*A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO Homer. By T. W. Allen. 357 pp. 
History. By Lucien Febvre, in col- Clarendon Press. 18s. (p. 188.) 
laboration with L. Bataillon. xxv +388 Greek Socrat Lire. By F. 

Pp. Kegan Paul. 168. (p. 324.) Wright. 246 pp. Dent. 5a. 

A Brier History or CIvILizaTIoNn, CostTuME AND Fasuion: The Evo- 
By J. 8. Hoyland. 288 pp. Milford. lution of European Dress through the 
7a. 6d. and 38, 6d. Earlier Ages. By Herbert Norris. 


Ecyrt. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. xv+300 pp. Dent. 258. (p. 149.) 
256 pp. (Home University Library.) *TRapE Rovess AND COMMERCE OF 
Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. THE Roman Empire. By M. P. 
*TuEe Economic History or ANCIENT Charlesworth. xx+288 pp. Cam- 
Inp1a. By Santosh Kumar Das. xv_ bridge Univ. Press. 12s.6d. (p. 197.) 
+311 pp. Howrah: Author. Re. 3. St. PavuL AND THE CHURCH OF 
THe Guorres or Macapua. By JERusALEM. By the Rev. Wilfred L. 
J. N. Samaddar. Foreword by A. B. Knox. xxvi+396 pp. Cambridge 
Keith. xviii+-165 pp. Patna: Law Univ. Press. 188. (p. 344.) 
PressCompany. fe. 5. CHRISTIANITY AND History. By 
Hinvv Pourry (toc. 700 4.p.). By the Rev. F. W. Butler. 159 pp. 
K. P. Jayaswal, xxxii+277 pp. 8.P.C.K. 5s. 
Calcutta : Butterworth. *LatIn CuRIsTIANITY: Tertullian to 
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Boethius. By P. de Labriolle. Fore- 
word by Cardinal Gasquet. xxiii+555 
pp- Regan Paul. 265s. (Pp. 166.) 

§. Avuretir Aucustini, De Civitate 
Dei contra Paganos. Libri XXII. 
Ed. with Introd., by J. E. C. Welldon. 
Twovols. lxi+508+ 707 pp. 8.P.C.K. 
426. (p. 198.) 

Tur RELIGION OF THE MANICHEES. 
Donnellan Lectures for 1924. By 
F. C. Burkitt. viii+112 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 68. (p. 149.) 

Druiwism: the Ancient Faith of 
Britain. By Dudley Wright. 192 pp. 
Edw. J. Burrow. 258. (p. 198.) 

*Tur ConQquEsTs oF CEAWLIN. By 
Major P. T. Godsal. xi+254 pp. 
Murray. 108. 6d. (p. 190.) 

HistoRY OF THE IrIsH STATE TO 
1014. By Alice Stopford Green. xi+- 
437 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. (p. 248.) 

Tue Monastery or Saint MocHaotr 
or Nenprum. By H. C. Lawlor. 
xxviii+187 pp. Author (8, Windsor- 
avenue, Belfast). 10s. 6d. (p. 324.) 

GaEtic Law: the Berla Laws, or, 
the Ancient Irish Common Law. By 
M. J. Macauliffe. 120 pp. Dublin: 
Hodges and Figgis. 7s. 6d. 

DEFENDERS OF THE ForD: pages 
from the annals of the boys of Ireland 
to 1798. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon. 
xvi+280 pp. Dublin: Gill. 6. 

*THe GREAT HIsTORIANS: an an- 
thology of British History. By Ken- 
neth Bell and Gladys M. Morgan, 
xvi+349 pp. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 
*A History OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
By E. M. Hulme. xiii+717 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 188. (p. 164.) 

*A GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS PRE- 
SERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
By M. 8. Giuseppi. Vol. II., The 
State Papers and Receeda of Public 
Departments. ix+261 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 6s. 

*CURIA haan Rotts of the reigns of 
Richard I, and John. Vol. II., 3-5 
John, vii+463 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 36s. 

RospertT DE CLARI: LA ConQquiTE 
DE CONSTANTINOPLE. Editée par Ph. 
Lauer. Champion. 6f. 50. (p. 326.) 

LETTRES FRANQAISES pu XIIIz. 
Srzcte. JEAN SARRASIN: LETTRE A 
Nicotas ARRopE. Editée par A. L. 
Foulet. Champion. 2f. 25. (p. 326.) 

Porsia JUGLARESCA Y¥ JUGLARES. 
By R. Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: 
Publicaciones de la ‘Revista de 
Filologia Espajiola.” 14 ptas. (p. 
192.) 

Tue “ Resrponsa”’ or Rass Soro- 
MON BEN ADRETH OF BARCELONA 
(1235-1310). Studies in the Com- 
munal Life of the Jews in Spain as 
reflected in the ‘ Responsa.” By 
Rabbi Dr. I. Epstein. x-+122 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
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NOREGSVELDETS UNDERGANG. Av 
O. A. Johnsen. Oslo: H. Aschehoug 
and Co. (p. 368.) 

HERBERGE UND GASTWIRTSCHAFT IN 
DEUTSCHLAND BIS ZUM 17 JAHRHUN- 
DERT. By Johanna Kachel. Berlin: 
W. Kohlhammer. WM. 6. 

Wiiu1am Caxton, 1424-1491. By 
H. R. Plomer. 195 pp. Leonard 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

A History or PRINTING AND 
PRINTERS IN WALES (AND MONMOUTH) 
To 1810: and of related printers to 
1923. By Ifano Jones. x-+367 pp. 
Cardiff: William Lewis. 25s. 

*ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY TUDORS 
(1485-1529). From contemporary 
sources. By C. H. Williams. xviii+ 
281 pp. Longmans. 9s. 6d. 

True DraLoauEes or THE Derap. 
Compiled by F. Bickley. 150 pp. 
Chapman. 6s, and 10s. 6d. (p. 250.) 

An Enauisu Letter Book. Com- 
piled and edited by F. Bickley. xviii 
+226 pp. Chapman. 10s. 6d. (p. 250.) 

Tue Coasts oF Ittusion: Travel 
Tales. By C.B. Firestone. Drawings 
by Ruth Hambidge. x-+410 pp. 
Harper. 168. (p. 294.) 

THE DiscovEeRY OF NORTH AMERICA : 
Twenty Years before Columbus. By 
8S. Larsen. 116 pp. Hachette. 12s. 

MaGeEtLtan. By A. 8S. Hildebrand. 
viii+26l1 pp. Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 162.) 

Tue Story or THE SEAMAN. Two 
vols. By J. F. Meigs. x+356+357- 
675 pp. Lippincott. 50s. 

FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
Marie DE LORRAINE, QUEEN OF 
Scottanp: from the originals in the 
Balcarres papers, 1548-1557. Edited 
by Marguerite Wood. Ixi+329 pp. 
Scottish History Soc. (p. 249.) 

Tue TREATISE ON DOUBLE-ENTRY 
Book-KEEPIna (1494). By Frater 
Lucas Pacioli. Translated by Pietro 
Crivelli. xviii+125 pp. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. 

*A Snort History oF MERCANTILISM. 
By J. W. Horrocks. viii+249 pp. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

*A DiscoursE vuPoN Usury. By 
Thomas Wilson. Historical Intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney. ix+ 
392 pp. Bell. 15s. (p. 261.) 

*ELIZABETHAN EpiscopaL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By W. P. M. Kennedy. 
Vol. I., cexlix pp.; Vol. II., Visitation 
Articles and Injunctions, 1575-1582, 
135 pp.; Vol. III., ibid., 1583-1603, 
pp. 137-351. Alcuin Club Collections 
(Mowbray). 638. (p. 277.) 

Tue ARTISAN IN’ ELIZABETHAN 
LireRATURE. By C. W. Camp. 170 
pp. Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 
128. 6d. 

A TopoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY TO 
THE Works or SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
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FELLOW-DRAMATISTS. By E. H. Sug- 
den. xix+580pp. Manchester Univ. 
Press. 638. (p. 330.) 

Una Hora pe Espana (entre 1560 


y 1590). By ‘ Azorin,” de la Real 
Academia Espafiola. Madrid: Caro 
Raggio. 5 ptas. (p. 292.) 


Francisco SANCHEZ, EL BROCENSE. 
By Aubrey F. G. Bell. (Hispanic 
Society of America.) xii+166 pp. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 

Luis pE LEon (a study of the 
Spanish Renaissance). By Aubrey F. 
G. Bell. 394 pp. Clarendon Press. 
30s. (p. 367.) 

D. SesastiAo, Ret pE PorTUGAL. 
By A. pE FIGUEIREDO. O DrEsEsapDo. 
By A. Sergio. Lisbon: Aillaud. 
12,000 rets each. 

THe War or Las Satrmas. By 
Pedro de Cieza de Leon. Translated 
with an Introduction by Sir Clements 
Markham, xxiv +304 pp. The Hakluyt 
Soc. 258. (p. 212.) 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 
Flenley. 149 pp. Toronto: Mac- 
millan Co. 48. 6d. 

Saint Francis DE SaLEs. By 
Atxtan Ross. xi+124pp. Burnsand 
Oates. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Wor.p’s Dest TO THE CaTHO- 
tic CuurcH. By J. J. Walsh. 319 
pp. Dublin: Talbot Press. 6s. 

Fast1 Ecciest#2 Scoricana. By 
Hew Scott. (New Edition.) Vol. V., 
Synods of Fife, and of Angus and 
Mearns. 536 pp. Oliver & Boyd. 30s. 
CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED BritTIsH 
Portraits preserved in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. By H. M. Hake. 
Vol. VI. (Supplement and Indexes.) 
738 pp. The Museum. 63s. 
*CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO ENGLISH 
AFFaIRS in the archives of Venice and 
other libraries of N. Italy. Vol. XXV. 


By Ralph 


1640-1642. Edited by A. B. Hinds. 
xxvili+382 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 27s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 1599-1658. 
Andrew Dakers. (Roadmaker Series.) 
205 pp. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

*A CALENDAR OF THE COURTMINUTES, 
ETC., OF THE East Inpia Company, 
1664-1667, By Ethel B. Sainsbury. 
Intro. and notes by Sir W. Foster. 
xxix +466 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 
(p. 276.) 

*EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By David Ogg. x+579 pp. 
Black. 188, (p. 181.) 

Tae Lerrers or Mapame (Eliza- 
beth-Charlotte of Bavaria, Princess 
Palatine, Duchess of Orleans). Trans, 
and ed. by Gertrude 8. Stevenson. 
Two vols. 2884-307 pp. Arrow- 
smith. 188. each vol. (p. 151.) 

Weis unp Roxoxo in Pacrunmees : 
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Aus DEM LEBEN EINES ZEITGENOSSEN, 
CHARLES Pinot Ductos. Von Karl 


Toth. Vienna: Amalthea Verlag, 
(p. 300.) 
Srupies IN THE History of 


Poxrtican PxiosopHy, before and 
after Rousseau. By C. E. Vaughan, 
Ed. by A. G. Little. Vol. I., Hobbes 


to Hume, xxix-+364 pp.; Vol. IL, 
xxxi+ 339 s Manchester Univ, 
Press. 428. (p. 307.) 

*CALENDAR OF STATE Papers, 
Domestic series: Anne. Vol. II., 
1703-4. Ed. by R. P. Mahaffy. xii+ 
765 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 25s. 
*CALENDAR OF STATE’ PAPERs, 


CoLONIAL series: America and West 
Indies, 1710-1711. Ed. by Cecil Head. 
lam. xlix+684 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 40s. (p. 179.) 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIEs. By 
Robert Bracey. Foreword by the 
Bishop of Clifton. 142 pp. Black- 
well. 5a. 

*THE FABLE OF THE BEEs: 


or, 
Private Vices, Publick Benefits. By 
Bernard Mandeville. Commentary, 


Critical, Historical, and Explanatory, 
by F. B. Kaye. Two vols., exlvi+ 
412+481 pp. Clarendon Press. 42s, 
(p. 135.) 

CHESTERFIELD AND His Critics. 
By RogerCoxon. xii+328pp. Rout- 
ledge. 128. 6d. (p. 331.) 

ENGLAND’s Masonic PIONEERS. By 


Dudley Wright. 138 pp. George 
Kenning. 7s. 6d. 
Witrt1am Mason. A Study in 


Eighteenth-century Culture. 7. J. 
W. Draper. xvi+397 pp. New York 
Univ. Press. $6.50. (p. 168.) 
*OuTLINES OF PotisH History. By 
Roman Dyboski. 283 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. (p. 162.) 

Tace pres Koénias (Frederick the 
Great). Von Bruno Frank. Berlin: 
Rowohlt. (p. 240.) 

History or Kerata. By K. P. 
Padmanabha Menon, ed. Sahithyaku- 


salan T. K. Krishna Menon. Vol. I., 
xxiii+562 pp. Ernakulam: Cochin 
Government Press. Re. 8. 


A History or THE Deccan. By 
J.D. B. Gribble. Edited and finished 
by Mrs. M. Pendlebury. Vol. IL, 
viii+272 pp. Luzac. 2ls. (p. 146.) 

Tae Earty History or BENGAL. 
By F. J. Monahan. Preface by Sir 
John Woodroffe. xii+248 pp. Mil- 
ford. 158. (p. 210.) 

INDEX TO THE PRESS-LISTS OF THE 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS ReEcorps, 1748- 
1800. v+385 pp. Calcutta : Govern- 
ment of India Central Publication 
Branch. 650s. 6d. 

Ornicmyan Lerrers rrom INDIA 
 obaape By Mrs. Eliza Fay. 
ntro. and notes by E. M. Forster. 
288 pp. Hogarth Press, 15s. (p. 361.) 
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Tae HeriTaAGE or Corron: the 
fibre of two worlds and many ages. 
By M. D. C. Crawford. xix-+-244 pp. 
Putnams. 308. 

*CHINA AND Europe: Intellectual 
and artistic contacts in the eighteenth 
century. By Adofe Reichwein. vii-+- 
174 pp. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. (p. 
258.) 

A Suort History or THE BritTIsH 
EmprrE. By Agnes F. Dodd. x+ 
276 pp. Dent. 6s. 

*AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By H. L. 
Osgood. Vol. III., xxviii+580 pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 28s. 
(p. 259.) 

THE JOURNAL OF NICHOLAS CRESS- 
wELL (in N. America), 1774-1777. 
ix+287 pp. Jonathan Cape. 15s. 
(p. 149.) 

*GENESIS AND BIRTH OF THE FEDERAL 
ConstTiTuTION. Ed. by J. A. C. 
Chandler. xii+397 pp. Macmillan 
Co. Ills. 

Our PRESIDENTs : brief biographies. 
By James Morgan. xvii-+326 pp. 
Macmillan Co. 128. 

*A HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN PoLicy 
OF THE UNITED Srates. By R. G. 
Adams. xv+490 pp. Macmillan Co. 
188s. (p. 211.) 

*THe History oF THE UNITED 
States Post Orrice To 1829. By 
W. E. Rich. vii+190 pp. Harvard 
Univ. Press (Milford). 88. 6d. (p. 
211.) 

THE LIVEs OF THE RAKES. Vol. IV., 
The Hell Fire Club. By E. Beresford 
Chancellor. _viii+-256 pp. Philip 
Allan. 10s. 6d. 

A Prime MINIsTER AND His Son 
(the 3rd Earl of Bute and Sir Charles 
Stuart), Ed. by Mrs. E. Stuart 
Wortley. Intro. by Sir Rennell Rodd. 
x+357 pp. Murray. 168. (p. 343.) 

Dovuauty DreEps: Robert Graham 
of Gartmore, 1735-1797. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. xv-+205 pp. 
Heinemann. 108. 6d. (p. 362.) 

ANGELICA KaurrMan, R.A.: her 
Life and her Works. By Lady 
Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. 
Williamson. xiii+268 pp. John 
Lane. 638. (p. 190.) 

THomas Parne (1737-1809). By 
F. J. Gould. 192 pp. Leonard Par- 
sons. 4s, 6d. 

PaRIs IN THE Revouution. By G. 
Lenétre. Translated by H. N. 
Williams. 319 pp. Hutchinson. 18s. 

NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION SINCE 
1789. By E. H. Reisner, xiii-+-575 pp. 
Macmillan Co. 12s, 

InpustRiAL Society In ENGLAND 
TOWARDS THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Wilt Bowden. xii+ 
343 pp. Macmillan Co. 15s. (p. 
289.) 
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Porutation. By A. M. Carr- 
Saunders. 112 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

*PRIVATE PaPErs OF GEORGE, Second 
Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 1794-1801. Ed. by Rear- 
Admiral H. W. Richmond. Vol. IV. 
Navy Records Soc., Vol. LIX. 320 
pp. 188. 6d. (p. 190.) 

Twice Firry Years or Europe, 
1814-1914. By Percy Ashley. 310 
pp. Collins. 15s. 

NevE O£ESTERREICHISCHE 
GRAPHIE, 1815-1918. First Part. 
Vienna: Wiener Drucke. (p. 258.) 

THE Home Orrice. By Sir Edward 
Troup. 267 pp. Putnams. 5s. (p. 323.) 

THe Rise or THE IrRIsH LINEN 
Inpustry. By Conrad Gill. 359 pp. 
Clarendon Press. Il6s. (p. 232.) 

THE NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limitep (Ireland), 1824-1924. By 
E. D. Hill. xv+301 pp. Belfast: 
M’Caw Stevenson. £1 ls. 

Rosert Owen. By G. D. H. 
Cole. 267 pp. Ernest Benn. lds. 
(p. 311.) 

Tue Socratist MovEMENT, 1824— 
1924. By Dr. A. Shadwell. Two 
vols.,xvi-+212+217 pp. Philip Allan, 
3s. 6d. each. (p. 343.) 

FERDINAND’ LASSALLE: Nacu- 
GELASSENE BRIEFE UND SCHRIFTEN. 
Herausgegeben von Gustav Mayer. 
Vol. IV., LassatLEs BRIEFWECHSEL 
MIT DER GRAFIN SOPHIE VON Hartz- 
FELDT. Vol. V., LAsSsALLES BRIEF- 
WECHSEL AUS DEN JAHREN SEINER 
ARBEITERAGITATION, 1862-1864. Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. (p. 
291.) 

LASSALLE, MENSCH UND POLITIKER. 
Von Konrad Hanisch. Berlin: Franz 
Schneider Verlag. (p. 291.) 

Str Epwin CHapwick (1800-1890). 
By Maurice Marston. 186 _ pp. 
Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

CarpInAL Newman. By Bertram 
Newman. ix+223 pp. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

Tue ANGLICAN ReEvivat (the Oxford 
Movement). By the Rev. Y. Brilioth, 
D.Phil. xv+357 pp. Longmans. 
16s. (p. 209.) 

Rospert Morrison’ (1782-1834). 
China’s Pioneer. By E. H. Hayes. 
128 pp. ‘‘Teachers and Taught” 
series. le. 

Earty EXPLORERS IN AUSTRALIA: 
Log-books and Journals of Allan 
Cunningham, 1817 to 1818. By Ida 
Lee. xii+651 pp. Methuen, 2ls. 
(p. 358.) 

HIsToRICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
Series I.: Governor’s Dispatches. 
Vol. XXII., April 1842-June 1843. 
xvii+923 pp. Library Committee of 
the Commonwealth Parliament. 

NAPLES THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
By L. C. Morley. xii+227 pp 

ethuen. 10s, 6d. (p. 363.) 


Bio- 
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*Earty Lire anp LETTERS OF 
Cavour, 1810-1848. By A. J. Whyte. 
xix+384pp. Milford. 15s. (p.275.) 

*THe Maxine oF MopeErn I[raty. 
By Arrigo Solmi. Intro. by Arundel 
del Re. xxiii+231 pp. Benn. 
128. 6d. (p. 210.) 

Earty Letrers or Sir HENRY 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO HIS SISTER, 
1850-51. Chosen by Lord Pentland. 
xxvii+239 pp. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 
(p. 358.) 

Lorpy JouN Manners and his 
Friends. By Charles Whibley. Two 
vols., 310+332 pp. Blackwood. 30s. 
(p. 237.) 

Tuomas CHANDLER HALIBURTON 
(‘‘ Sam Slick”’). By V. L. O. Chittick. 
xi+695 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. 
21s. (p. 262.) 

THe WeEsTERN OCEAN PACKETS. 
By Basil Lubbock. xiii-+-155 pp. 
Glasgow: Brown. 10s. 6d. 

Lincoun’s Last SPEECH IN SPRING- 
FIELD, 1858 (printed for the first time). 
22 pp. Chicago Univ. Press. 

ECENT AMERICAN History. By 
L. B. Shippee. 554 pp. Macmillan 
Co. lbs. 

A History or Pouitricat THEORIES : 
Essays on Contemporary Develop- 
ments. Contributed by Students of 
the late W. A. Dunning. Ed. by 
C. E. Merriam and H. E. Barnes. 
xii+597 pp. Macmillan Co. 17s. 

Tue Pusiic Papers or WoopRow 
Witson, 1875-1913. Ed. by R. 8. 
Baker and W. E. Dodd. (Authorised 
edition.) Two vols., xx+-561+ix+ 
523 pp. Harper. 308. (p. 232.) 

Sir Cuartes W. Ditke. Abridged 
from the larger work by Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., and G. M. Tuckwell. 
xi+432 pp. Students’ Bookshops. 
5s. 


Bismarcks EvRopaIscHE Po.itIk 
zu BEGINN DER SIEBZIGER JAHRE UND 
pie Mission RapowitTz. By Hajo 
Holborn. Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 
(p. 253.) 

DEUTSCHLAND UND DAS GESCHLA- 
GENE FRANKREICH, 1871-1873. Frie- 
densschluss, Kriegsentschidigung, 
Besatzungszeit. By Hans Herzfeld. 
Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft 
fir Politik und Geschichte. (p. 253.) 

Germany. ByG.P.Gooch. Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher. xi+360 pp. Benn. 15s. (p. 
231.) 


Kine Epwarp VII. By Sir Sidney 
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Lee. Vol. I., 1841 to 1901. xii+ 
831 pp. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. (p. 147,) 
How BritTaIn 18 GOVERNED: the 
History and Working of the British 
Constitution. By Kate Rosenberg, 
Preface by Viscount Haldane. 96 pp, 
Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

Tue CATHOLIC REACTION IN FRANCE, 
By Denis Gwynn.  xiii+186 
Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. (p. 185.) 

MeEmoRIEs OF FORTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 
Serviczk. By General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B. xii+522 pp. 
Murray. 258. (p. 247.) 

Fra KriastipEn. Dagbogsopteg- 
nelser. Af H. P. Hanssen. c Nine 
Parts. Copenhagen : Gyldendal. 
3kr. 75 each. (p. 146.) 

Les ARMEES FRANGAISES DANS LA 
GRANDE GUERRE. Tome I. Minis- 
tére de la Guerre, Etat-Major de 
l’Armée, Imprimerie Nationale, 
175 f. (p. 290.) 

Du HAUT DE LA TouR DE BaBEL 
(Belgium, 1914). By Lieutenant- 
Général de Selliers de Moranville. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 8 f. (p. 300.) 

TANNENBERG : the first thirty days 
in East Prussia. By Major-Gen. Sir 
Edmund Ironside, K.C.B. x-+306 pp. 
Blackwood. 15s. (p. 178.) 

THe Empire at War. Edited for 
the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir 
Charles Lucas, K.C.B. Vol. IV., xi+ 
260 pp. Milford. 288. (p. 211.) 

L’ INTERVENTO DELLA GRECIA NELLA 
GRANDE GUERRA. By Mario Caracciolo. 
Preface by Enrico Corradini. Rome: 
Maglione e Strini. 20 lire. 

A Kino’s Private LETTERS: written 
by King Constantine of Greece to 
Paola Princess of Saxe-Weimar, 1912- 
1923. Preface by Admiral Mark Kerr, 
205 pp. Nash. 10s. 6d. (p. 235.) 

THE AvustTRIAN REVOLUTION. By 
Dr. Otto Bauer. Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. 288 pp. Leonard Parsons. 
10s. 6d. 

ETHNOGRAPHIE VON MAKEDONIEN, 
Von Professor Dr. Gustav Weigand. 
Geschichtlich-nationaler, sprachlich- 
statistischer Teil, mit einem Trachten- 
bild. Leipzig: Brandstetter. 3 m. 

*MopERN TuRKEY, 1908-1923. By 
E. G. Mears and others. xiv-+779 pp. 
Macmillan Co. 265s. 

FInanctiAL DEVELOPMENTS _ IN 
MopeErn Inp14, 1860-1924. By C.N. 
Vakil. Foreword by Sir Basil P. 
Blackett. xxix+640 pp. Bombay: 
D. B. Taraporevala (P. g King). 2le. 


(p. 231.) 
E. 8. pE B. 








